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: A SUMMER WITH A CIRCUS 
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Rosino was as black as soot from head to foot. That dazzling white suit of his was 
deed. He was covered with it, his head, face, hands, and everything else. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Now then, ladies and gents, we introduce to*your notice the two 


lebrated and only twin clowns, the brothers Rinaldo, from the 
Mats Hippodrome, the Circe Nacionale of Havana the Teatro al 
‘Fresco of Milan, the Ro~al Italian Equestrian School of Naples. 
‘the Summer Arena of Si. Petersburg, and in fact all the most 
famous rings of Kurope, Australia and America, engaged at 
cnormous expense for this exhibition only and to be seen nowhere 
else, the famous twin boy clowns, the brothers Rinaldo, ladies and 

entlemen.” : 

That speech of the ringmaster’s was like an old street, it had 
een often aired, but would still wash. 

The scene was the spacious pavilions—see posters—of the Great 
American and European Railroad Circus. 

Mr. Summer was the proprietor and he had seen many hard 
inters, none harder than Mr. Winter, his silent partner, how- 
Pever. 
‘The silent partner was making a good deal of noise ‘just now, 
- for he was the ringmaster and hada voice like a boarding house 
- dinner bell, heard all over the house. 4 
The circus was showing in a country town on the New England 
reuit, and the season had just about started. ; 

_ _ It was all summer with the performers, and it would be all 
_*day with them if the gate receipts did not pan out well. 
‘However, they had a tent full on this particular afternoon, and 
the chances were that they would keep that sort of thing up, the 
_ show being a good one. 

_ It was called a Railroad Circus because the gang traveled in 
» wagons and occasionally crossed a railroad track, and there- is 
everything in a name. | 
_% Elowever, I am forgetting the twin boy clowns. who have been 
‘trying to get in a word for the last half column. 
| | They are not twins. but you mustn’t mind a little circumstance 
. like that. Ba : 
~% It sounded better on the bills to call them twins, and so they 
Pere denominated twins. 


Le 


Their names were Rob Rattle and Dick Dazzle. but Rinaldo had 
“ trans-oceanic twang to it and Rinaldo it was, 

'. The boys were about eighteen, billed as fourteeen—but that does 
not ‘signify—were great chums, good performers -and full of— 
~ well, full of fun. r 

#¢ They took the biscuit in fun making, and were a big card 


. 
’ 


So 


~ much so that they swept the deck and made the chief clown—an: 


rete 


old curmudgeon named Krank—and rightly named he was—turn 
_ green with jealous rage under the white paint on his ugly mug.. 
However, to proceed to business, since the boy clowns have been 
‘announced. 
Hoop la! here they come!. ° ; 
Two young fellows, dressed all in white. with no end of ruffles 
_ and frills and fluting on their suits. comical hats surmounting their 
comical mugs, and a smile of welcome to the assemblage lighting 
eo their painted faces. Sen's 
“Good morning, good morning, good mornin 
_ Rob. ; : 
» “Hello, girls! How do, fellers?” adds Dick. ‘ 
- hen they hoth go tumbling around the ring, turning flip-flaps 
so fast that you can scarcely tell legs from arms. 7 
 *Mr. Winter snaps his whip, and Rob jumps and pretends to put 
4 his finger into the place where a chunk of his hide has been taken 
gout, 
-**“Are you going to sing anything for the ladies and gentlemen, 
‘young gentlemen?” asked the affable gentleman with the gold- 
braided coat and long whip lash. 
» “Vyve got a little thing of my own that I invented for the oc- 


tb 


g, friends,” says 


ty 
casion,” said Rob. k : 
- “Very well, sir; let’s hear it.” 1 


_ “First, however, will you tell me why an elephant never 


climbs: a 
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“IT am sure I cannot. Why does an elephant never climb a tree, 
my dear sir?” 

” Because he can never get more than so far away from the trunk 
Catch on?” 3 

“Very good. sir, and now’ will you oblige?” 

“Ho'd on ” said Dick. “I’ve got one.” 

“Very well, sir, let’s hear it.” 

“Why should a traveling man’s trunk be made of paper?” 

“I am sure I do not know. I should imagine that wood would 
be better.” ; 

“No, it ain’t: worst thing possible, wood is.” 

“Why is wood the worst material for a travelin 
my dear boy?” 

“Because it can always be taken for board. 

“Very good, sir; very 
in that line, I suppose?” 

“No, sir. Never had my trunk seized yet. sir.” 

“Indeed! That is remarkable.” 

"No, At’ ait: 2 

“Why isn’t it?” 

“Because I never take a trunk— 

“Well, 
sing.” 

“Do the boys and girls want to hear him?” 

“Certainly they do.” 

“'Phen they don’t kno:v him as well as we do, do they?” 

“You musn’t talk like that about your brother, sir.” 

“IT mustn’t?” 

“No, 39 

“He ain’t your brother, is he?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Then what have you got to say about it?” 

“But I have asked him to sing, and he has promised to do so.” 


“Well, you lent him ten dollars yesterday, didn’t you?” 
‘Yea? ; 


“And ten last week?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And ten this morning?” 

en;2 

“Do you think you will ever get your money?” 

“Certainly. I hold his notes.” . 

“Well if you hold his notes how can he sing? 
and let him hold them himself.” 

“Take your base, young fellow,” said Rob. “and give another 
fool a chance. Listen to my tale of woe.” 

Thereupon Rob rattled off the following : 


. 


g man’s trunk, 
See?” 
good, indeed. You have had experience 


put my wardrobe in my pocket.” 
sir; step aside, if you please, your brother wants to 


Give ’em back 


“Can a man live on love. and nothing besides? 
Well, it isn’t easy to do it. 
Can he manage on wind to fill his insides? 
Well, it isn’t easy to do it. 
He may live on cheek instead of on cash. 
And hang up the butcher for the price .of his hash, 
And by running his face stave off a crash, 
But it isn’t easy to do it. 


“Can a man use his friends like so many tools? 
Well, it isn’t easy to do it. 
Can he humbug them all, like a parcel of fools? 
Well, it isn’t easy to do it. : 
Te may borrow from all without meaning to pay, 
Soak his friends all around, and then run away, 
And think that there'll ne’er be a reckoning day, 
But it isn’t easy to do it. 


“An old maid might marry a handsome y 
But it isn’t easy to do it. 

Or a William goat live on tomato cans, 
But it isn’t easy to do it. | 


oung man, 


Saba halle ioe nial bee iat 
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A dude may manage to rns up the ate 
A political heeler do good by stealth, 3 
Or a man live on shavings and still keep his health, 
But it isn’t easy to do it.” 


* FE 


The big audience howled with delight at this effusion, and wanted | 
more of it. 


sort?” asked Dick. 

“Well, I might, but it isn’t easy to do it,” returned Rob. 

The two boys then did a comical act of their own on the hoyizon- 
tal bar, and then stepped aside to make room for Madame Floralie 
in her great bareback act. 

She had bare shoulders, to be sure, but the bills ought to have 
stated that they meant the horse’s back. 

She was called Floralie on the programme, and also the famous 
French equestrienne, but she had never been any nearer to France 
than the plaster of Paris she wore on her neck and arms. 

The audience did not know she was Irish, but then they had 4 not 
heard her speak. ; 


Being a Cork woman, she was naturally light on horseback, and 
eould ride like a fairy. 
She flew round the ring with the greatest of ease and pink 


tights, not to mention gauzy skirts, and the canvas roofs just wob- | pile of other hoops. 


bled with the thunders of applause. 


“Now, sir, will you bring the lady some hoops?” asked the polite | proper place. 


ringmaster, when Floralie had ridden two or three times around. 

“T did not think she wore them,” said Rob. 

“Paper hoops, you jackass,” returned the ringmaster. 

“Why do you call me a jackass, Mr. Winter?” 

“Because I can see the donkey in your face.” 

“Well, I didn’t know it shone as much as that. Why, it must be 
a regular mirror.” 

“Will you bring the lady some hoops, sir?” pena “the ring- 
master in the pompous manner peculiar to the profession, and with 
a fierce snap of his whip. 

Two or three attendants in livery coats and top boots ran into 
the ring carrying big hoops covered ‘with paper. 


Then so ] ( . a . 
ny some eayly. Omnimented. Sonp: box¥S erst, PROUSEs OME ene He picked himself up, glared at the wince: and ae 


placed at intervals around the ring. 

After that some other fellows in fancy coats stood on the boxes 
and held the hoops over the track, while Floralie dashed’ around 
on her fiery untamed car horse. 

Bang she went through one hoop after the other, knocking the 
tar out of them, or rather, the paper, while all hands yelled. 

Then Mr. Krank came into the ring and said sometiting that 
might have been funny in the days of Noah and the ark. 

Krank was the boss clown. 

He wasn’t called Krank on the bills. however. 

That would not have done at all, you know. 

He was Pete Short, the famous white-faced Momus and Shake- 
spearian jester, if you please. 


Mr.°Pete Short, after getting off some mummified witticisms of | ticular one when it came in from the ring. 


antediluvian days, announced that he would also do some big 
jumping. 

A horse was led out and a big paper hoop was given to two at- 
tendants to hold up. 

One stood on the fancy soap box in the ring and the other on 
the same sort of thing near the rail. 

This was where the two boy clowns got hunk on Krank. 

He was always doing something mean to them. 


They,.on the other hand, were always putting up jobs on himj|they did with neatness and dispatch. 


an consequence. 
That hoop looked just like all the other hoops, but it wasn’t, all 


the same. 
It lay on the pile of hoops prepared for the afternoon, the same 


number being always used. 

Four good hoops had been knocked silly, and this was the fifth. 

Krank always used the fifth hoop on the pile for his act, and two 
men always held it up for him. 

They were not aware that this hoop was*any different: from the 
rest. 

It was as much unlike as chalk is unlike bheese. 

Wait a moment and you will observe the dissimilarity. 


To the audience and to Pete Short, the famous white-faced ' There was something very peremptory and decided in that 


Momus, it looked like a big paper hoop. 

Well, Krank got on his horse after a great deal of funny busi- 
ness, and rede around the ring. : 

When going at the proper rate of speed, he gave the signal for 
the hoop th be put up. 

It was, and he went at it like a bull at a fence. 

Generally he went through it head first. 

It was only because his head.’ ta not hard enough that he did 


s mot do it this time. 


Bang? , s s 
It sounded like a hafnmer on boiler iron. 


bark rolled. Krank. 
where ‘Krank’s head had» struck. it. 


“ master grinned, and the two boys just doghine 7 themselves up Y 
Couldn’t yow sing fourteen or fifteen more verses of the same | mirth. ‘ sit Pat 


against it. : : Ea 


the hands of the supers. 


-| shines, and take the attention off the principal performer.” 


oe dashed the. tas." away flew. the 


The big white hoop wis obsaeeeds to have ¢ a 


tn other respects, however, ‘it was doing finely. ; 
The attendants looked astonished, the supers” giggle 


A word or two about that hoop. ie 
It wasn’t as papery as one would suppose. oe oe 
It was made of thin sheet-iron, covered with paper. | oe 
No wonder Krank had failed to go through it. ee 
- His head was not a dynamite cartridge. © 
- No wonder it had sounded like a gong when | “his ‘head Ss 


— 


Why wouldn’t it? oe Fees 
No wonder it had a big dent in it and that it had been aes fro i 


What else could have happened, to be sure? SS uh ee ; 
The best of it was nobody knew anything about it beforehand, 
Nobody but the two boy clowns, of course. Se ee ve 


They knew all about it. 
They had caused it to be made, and had ‘sneaked it on to. 


It looked like the rest, abel. a trifle heavier, and y was in i 1e 


That was their little return for some act of spite « on Kran 
part toward them. 

The fact was he was jealous of thes success, and was alway f 
trying to injure them in a professional way. Sites 

That’s what he got for it. ge a ae 

Well, he rolled over in the dirt, split his ealico. beseches: ah ed) 
the white off his face, and cut a very undignified figure: even fog 
a clown. 

The crowd thought the act was intentional and howled with 
light. 

In fact it was the funniest thing that Pete Short had don 

long time. 


went off without inflicting any of his usual stale puns peu, a Jom; 
suffering public. 4 
Something was wrong, he knew, and he meant to inv estigate. 
He had never been knocked silly by a hoop before, nor oe he 
dented any in such a fashion. 
Something was crooked, of course. 
Winter tumbled to the thing at once when he heard the triek 4 
hoop reverberate, but he gave nothing away. 
He couldn’t, of course, for he did not know who had ia up ae 
job on Krank. eR 
The clown went into the ante-room, where the sm: shale Roe 
were generally thrown after being used, and examined that 4 


x 


Then he saw why he had not been able to go thcough 
usual. 
Knowing no one else to blame, he went for the innocent § s pe 
and proceeded to knock spots out of them. a 

They did not dare to retaliate in kind, for Krank was a- iat i 
they were only supes, sawdust. luggers, canvas jugglers, % 
butchers and the like. : 

The only thing they could do was to get out of the way, an 


Krank did not suspect the boys of putting up the job on hi 
but he was down on them all the same. ; 
After the aftenoon show he went to Mr. Winter and said: 
“TI say, Winter, you oughtn’t to have them boys in the rin; 
the same time with me. They mug the crowd, cut up all 


“Oh, pshaw, Floralie doesn’t mind it,” said the ringmast 
was stage manager, equestrian director and everything els : 
“What do I care for Floralie?” growled the famous, Shakespe 


ian jester. “I said the principal pertoumers didn’t: SO cal 
“Well, isn’t she that?” ak 
“No!” ‘ 


tive. 
“Who is?” asked Winter. 
“T am! 9 
There was no mistaking ‘ie MDOT IA AGS: of those two rite 
Winter snickered. — Ai 


afterward. Ki ‘he said: 
That did not suit the clown at all, ANE naga 


| Peaieders: ta ‘go. au Ba 
faces and indulged in. oe gestures, trying, 
ter understand what was up. _ 

owd on the raised seats thought it was ‘awfol funny. 

j ‘er himself thought that the old man was doing better than 
he ‘a one ina long time. | 

Fs ‘therefore, when Floralie came out, wis ‘Rokk inade ee regula-. 
Hon: comic speech, Winter gave him a stinger in the rear. 

‘Phe celebrated white-faced Momus put on a look that would have 
seared a wildcat, and felt of himself to see if he was all there. 
. "he boys were just doubling. up with mirth. 

“The old fellow is doing tip top to-night,” thought W imter. 

aig SEED p on that,” eel ed the clown, Ton re making me black | 
and Dla, 

‘He only got another crack in the legs for his pains. 

He cut his act short after that, and got se close to Winter that | 


‘The boys were square with the old crank, = they just took de 
ight: in his misery. 


Pk ter the show they got hold of Winters epi and reduced the 
lash to its proper length. 


When the famous Pete Short took off his fights, he was indeed 
black and blue, as he had said he would be. 


a believe. ) 
He sent for Winter, and then said: 


“fre 


— all? Just look at me!” 
‘Lain “Thunder! I didn’t do that!” 
“¥es, you did!” : 
“How could 1?” 
“With yotir whip, of course, Didn’ t I keep telling you te step, 
_gosh-hang it all!” 
“Yes. but I don’t understand.” # 
“Well, I understand it, and I’m going to let Summer know of it.7 
eWhy, mam if: [’d-known——— 
“That ke blowed! Didn’t I tell you to quit?” 
“Yes, but that’s your regular business.” 
“Regular Pophet ! You know you gave mea cut every time. { 
‘tell you I won’t have it.” 
“Yes, but how in time did I know that r 
“Oh, Set You’ve got to get a short whip. De: yeu think { want 
to be flayed alive?” 
“Why. man, I had the same whip I always-——” 
“Get ont—you can’t stuff me! You lengthened it.” 
bee GOson!) What' would IT want % 
a ow "Well, I:say you did.” 
é “And I say I did not.” : 
KS “All right. Get it and let me practice on you.” ’ 
“Certainly,” and the whip was brought. . 
Krank took it, stood at the regulation distance and arenes it 
at Winter. 
As they say in baseball, he never touched him. 
“Well, what's the matter with that2” asked Winter. 
The celebrated Pete Short made another try at it. 
There was a terrible snapping, but the dust was net even stirred 
. wy in Winter’s trousers. 
“Well, you haven’t hit me yet,” he remarked. 
a _ “You stood closer to me than that.” | 
“No, I didn’t.” | 
#Yes, you did. ” : 
a Well, stand closer yourself: ie 
Krank did so, and snapped the whip again. 
It was just the same as before. 
Winter did not get the least flick of it. 
“Didn’t I tell you it was all right?” . 
“You're only making out it didn’t hit you,” siewled | the clown. 
“Oh, go on, you old crank,” said Winter. “Kou re nothing but 
a growler, anyhow.” 
_.. Then he skipped out, taking his whip with hie eonivinced that 
hi Krank was nothing but a quarrelsome old woman. 
_. He had never been fond of Pete Short, and now he was less 
eo, 
In fact, there was no one in the troupe who could abide him. 
Bie btm performers disliked him for his jealous spleen to start 
‘with. 


: The canvasmen hated him for the way he tried to boss them 
Ne Weeuaeh: 


* The drivers. could. not. put ‘up with his high-handed ways, and | 
Satin hima chump. - ey 
Summer couldn’t bear him, but kept him on because he had once | 
a favorite when people did not know any better, — 
i onsidered him a jealous. old fool whe was always trying 

h the eal ee and he slime egt to vagal banal 


wie nh 


as 


: 
* the latter could not slash at him as usual. bs On the very nex day they got up one of these rackets. 
; | 

| 

| 


Those were no gentle cuts that Winter had erven him, as you may | 


Y ie ze 
"What in time did you want to cut me so savage for, dich th ee horseback. 


came off before. Pretty guy I made of myself that time. 


anyhow! Wonder how it happened?” 


hoops, drums, barrels, Bt cetera, were brought after they had bh 
used. 


inside. 


hook in the middle. 


joys had Beira the discussion concerning the whip j 
Veranire pace oa ae 
_ They took it'all in and gaye notin away. 
It was peanuts and pop corn to pei, and they jus 
inside their jackets when they heard it. | : : 
| hat put one more taily to their score, and they ee afford 
wait until Krank began to show his teeth agaim, = 
They were satisfied to let him alone, unless he homer + ther 
There were other fellows that they could work snaps on with ho 
| troubling Krank. 4 
One of those was the Great Rosino, Bact ile plain Bill ee 
They could work him finely on account of his mashing prope 
sities, but there were other ways that they could get up ‘snaps 
him. 


They could often rig jokes on him in the ring and make t 
crowd laugh. 


Vhe show had gone well in the afternvon and at the evening pe 
fermance the big tent was just packed. . 

Rosino, in private life, was baldheaded, that is, his folekeaa 
the nape of his neck were trying to see which would get to the t 
of his head first. _ ; 

When he did his great bareback act, the hareve 
course, as I have heretofore explained, he wore an elegant 
ail the girls were mashed on it. 

He did an act called the great transformation act, changing 


He had-changed from aa Irishman to a Sccrehisan to an Englisi 
man, to a Frenchman, to a Dutchman, and then to the regular « 
cus costume, pink tights, blue ne green shoes and all that 801 
ef business. 

Through all the changes i erence his beautiful blonde > _ 
with its curls like spun go'd or cheap molasses candy, whichevé 
you like. 

When he got down to his ring costume he proceeded to do a num 


ber of the regulation acts, such as have been done for the last fort 
years. : 


He dove through hoops and he jumped over banners just Eke an 
other performer. — 

Then he was to wind up with jumping through a drum, tl 
heads of which were covered with tissue paper. 

This was where the boys got in their little snap on him. ~~ 

Tie was to strike the thing head first. turn a somersauit, an 
burst out the other end in time to jump on his horse. 

’ Well. he went into that drum with his lovely bionde hair i 
tact. . 

Ile came out of it scalped. . ’ 

That was more of the transformation business, I suppose. 

At any rate, the audieace thought so. 

They tumbled to the fact of his wearing a wig, and just howlec 

Of course the boys could know nothing of the affair. - 

When the crowd saw that shining head, they set up a tremendou 
cheering. — : 

Rosino was greatly pleased, and bowed and smiled at a gren 
rate. 

Then all hands laughed and clapped, and Rosino did some mor 
smiling and bowing. 

Winter was dying to laugh as well as the rest of the gang. 
He only frowned, however, and put his hand to the top of hi 
head. 


LKosino took a tumbie, particularly as he began to feel cool if 
the top flat. 


We put up his hands and at once detected his loss. 
You ought to have-seen his face then. 
It turned as red as a rose, it did, all over. 


The way that Bill Rose slid out of that ring beat a ghGaen 
flash all hollow. 


He just bolted; and that was all you could call it. 
Maybe he was just a little bit mad.. ee 
“I'd like to know how that happened?” he growled. “It never 


“Now it'll get all over the countr¥ that I'm crate, Nick 
reputation that’ll be. . 


“The girls won’t look at me after this. Confound the thing, 


Then he posted off to the property room where all the buste a 


oe 
Sau f 
Lead 
— 


Two of the SY YS had just asinell that drum down on | 
ground, 


The Great Rosino: pulled off all the paper at one end and Ic 


: 


There was that lovely yellow head eaves of his hanging | oY 


‘It had ‘been put ce before the ‘Paper yf oprering had been 


yanking bis'e eyes out. 


- “Hm! nice thing that is. The old thing is all busted, bits of 
_¥ood and everything loose in it. Hang me if I'll do that act again 
‘f it’s going to come out this way.” | 
The white-faced Momus came in while Rosino was sputte 
away. 2 . 
Rosy pot on his wig, but ares examined the interi 


* srowled the clown. 
e “Ha, what’s that?” asked Rose. 
He did not like Krank ad better than the rest of sha did, ay 


Ss Towever, he was interested in this affair. 


“That hook was put there on purpose,” said Krank. “It was a 
‘reg ar put up job.” 
 “H’m! guess maybe it was,” said HORE ; 


1 “And I'll bet_you I know who it was.” 
_ “TI don’t care if you do,” returned- Rose, who did !not: like a 


“Tt was them boys, them Rinaldo brothers.” 

| “Ha! pretty good for them,” chuckled Rose, welt liked the boy 

owns. “Clever in them to think of such a snap.” 

- He was still mad at having been scalped before the public in 

th at manner, but he wasn’t going to say anything against the 

D oys. 

: “You gee to complain to Summer about them,” 
K ank. 

{ ; “Ah, go on, you don’t know that they did it,” ‘gia "poae 

4 # Then he went away, not caring to have any more talk with the 

old duffer. 

_ That didn’t suit Krank for a cent. : 

i + “Well, if he doesn’t take it up, I will,” he growled, “and if them 

boys ain’t fired out of this show, I’m very much mistaken.” 

That meant a fracas for our boys. 

You need have no fear about their ability to take care of them- 


4 
Agelves, however. 
i 


j ET, LN - m 


a: 


a. 
4 


persisted 


CHAPTER III. 


Krank kept the promise made to himself, to make trouble for 
2 boys. 
‘. 4 “He was mean enough to do anything to satisfy his spite, no mat- 
whether it injured the boys or not. 
The next day, when the boys came to go through their act, he 
ame on himself and interrupted them, singing his own songs and 
interrupting them whenever they tried to say anything. 
- “J say, Dick,” said Bob, “did you ever hear about the dog that 
4 1 wouldn't let the ox eat the shay and couldn’t eat it himself?” 
| a6 “Yes, put you’d better tell it, for I think that our friend never 
heard gg Ae ps 
“Nor that other old PEOe which says that only one fool 
ought to be heard at a time 
“Well, ‘as to —— a 
9 have his say.” 
| The boys started to leave, 


fool, he fills the bill, and eopyeee we let 


but the crowd wouldn't have it that 


| cheered the boys and hissed Krank till he had to go off 
: I 5 eg thie 


e Wht are you kicking about?” ‘he denianded 
run. the boys out and you got the 1aZz00 yourself.” i a 
“They’re too fresh.” * Peer aumento Oy 
“And you too stale.” a NB 
“Do they run the whole show ?” 

“No, but they have a place on the bill, an 


have it.” 
“They are always playing ek on me. : 


ring | the neck yourself, if you do.” ks a 


ior of the | to the wall to make room for these upstarts.” : 


faced Momus and Shakespearian jester. 


self, he was so mad. 


out ’em.” 


head?” 


d you've got to let them Esk : 


“Then let ’em alone.” : eee 
“Tl break their necks, the young loafers. oe oy : 
“AJjl right,.go on talking that way if Fou like. Rte. il 


“Oh, yes, that’s always the way, the good Fae are shoved ‘ 


oan: hh a 


That was the way with Krank. ape ; 
When he didn’t growl he whined. ne 


“You make me tired, ” said Summer, in disgust. cach 
At that moment a roar of laughter and applause came from the 
pavilion. . ce | 
‘The boys were. catching on 1 with all four feet. . BE iat 


The sound was not at all a pleasant one to the celebrated white- Nae 
e f bape 


~ He went off where he could not hear it and tried to hate him- . 
The boys, having the thing to themselves, made the ie of it. 

“Can you tell me, Bob, what makes a cat go up a tree?’ cae se 

“Tt ain’t chestnuts, is it?” % 

SNo. sir.” yg igs 
“Perhaps it’s rats?” . Pes eee Bea 
“Not at all.” 

“Maybe it’s a dog after her?” sn 
“You’re off your route, Bob.” ie IE F 
“Well, what does make a cat go up a tree?” ; fs x ot 
“Her feet, of course, you sleepy head. She couldn’t go. up with- oie 


“Very good. Now I’ve got one for you.” 
“Please elucidate.” . 
““What’s the first thing you ~ when “i shave?” } ' 
“T never do.” ; 
’ “Well, when a man shaves, then?” as a 


“TLathers himself.” : 
“No. ” ' Bi 
“Gets out his razor.” ac es “ 
“Nixey.” pe ‘ F | ‘5 

4 bee ies 


“Goes to the barhber’s?” 
“Not a bit of it.” 
“Get’s hot water.” 
“Nope.” . es 
“What does he do, then?” ; he aaa 
“You don’t know what a man does before he shaves?’ i 
“No; what does he do?” 
“He raises a beard.” » : eae 
“Before he shaves? Ah, yes, quite good.” sf spiel 
“You’re ante a young shaver yourself, and T’ll give you another. oe 
“Let her go.” 1 OC i a 
“Where was the first blow striack on the avk 2?" 200). ipa as * 
“Did Mrs. Noah strike it?” Be: dks 
“What’s that got to do with it?” ie SA oe 
“Why, if vies struck it, she bias hit her ssogniakle “if 2 apa 
Liane sir.” 


Ry 


“No, sir. I-never mentioned ro Fairer Baki 
“What was the question?” _ ie 
“Where was the first blow struck on the ark?” | 
“When the whales came on board? They Dlow, you 
“No diagrams with your jokes, please.” tg 
ae you know i nawer'?? be tac a an 


‘bla ee ace to fighting, do you mean?” 
ei Oh, go on and answer the question.” 
“Where was the first blow struck on the ark?” 
oS You,? 
i “You mean they had a storm, don’t you?” 
NS, 1 do not «(7 
~*~ “Well, then, where was the first blow struck on the ark?” 
“Give it up?” / 
pr Yes,” 
“You can’t guess it?” 
“No,” 
“You don’t know where the first blow was struck on the ark?” 
ie Bald: I: didn't,” / 
“Well, it was struck on the first’ piece of wood of course.” 
“Do you know where you ought to get struck?” 
“No. ”? yi! 
“Turn around and I’ll show you.” 
_ Dick turned and Bob tried to give it to him in the neck. 
Then Dick jumped aside and Bob went ee around the ring 
turning somersaults. 
“I owe you one for that,” said Bob, when he stouiped spinning. 
ee Well, I’ll sing you a song if nye call it square.” 
- Let her flutter.” 
What Dick sang was something like this: 


af \ 


a 


“Is marriage a failure, or is it a go? 
fi? I don’t know—I’d like to try. 
; . Is it only a bore to be some girl’s beau? 
sh I don’t know—I’d like to try. 
Is it worth it to take up a mother-in-law, 
3 To pay her board and stand all her jaw, 
q And have her go for you with tooth and claw? 
I don’t know—I’d like to try. — 


“T’d like to know how it feels to be rich! 
I don’t know—I’d like to try. 
To have lots of money, and houses and sich, 
I dont know—I’d like to try. 
I'd like to find out if it feel’ very funny 
: . To know that you never need ask one for money, 
e But it might be like getting too full of honey, 
: I don’t know—I’d like to try. 


. “Do you think an old maid would like a nice man? 
I don’t know—she might try. | 
Would a tramp take his beer from only a can? 
I don’t know—he could try. 
Could you laugh if a fat man sat down on your hat? 
- Would the fat man be lean, and the lean man be fat? 
Could Vanderbilt live in an Italian flat? 
are I don’t know—he’d better try.” 
fill “That'll do for a trial trip,” said Bob, and then he and Dick got’ 
off some more funny tumbling and finally skipped out. 
Old Krank was not satisfied with what he had dike for the 
boys, and he tried to work his spite against them in some other 
. Way. 
inh He tried several mean dodges on them until ee finally tum- 
Ro EY 73) 
rs _ Then they Hasatued to get hunk on him. 
ox SER only thing was to know how to do it with neatness and dis- 
ie patch, . / 
ah It was also quite necessary és the celebrated Shakespearian 
i ha jester should not suspect their agency in the matter. 
Krank had an old time act with a trick mule. 
f = alt know Miah dt. is: worked of, ‘course, 


‘as big as your thumbnail, took up the invitation. 


collar button and split his waistcoat. 


“The Hows tiches | in his mule and offers: any ie five dollars t 
ride that mule once around the ring. 

It seems easy enough, and the hayseeders are all anxious t 
earn that five cases. 

They don’t do it, of course, and then the ethd vide the mul 
with ease. 
| It’s a part of his training, of course, to let his mack rid 
him. - 

_ Every one else is thrown off, and that’s where the Vidiac come 
in. | ‘ 

The famous Pete Short worked this sort ie gag for all it wa 
worth. 

There was always some gilly who tial” t heard of the trick. 

Some men never hear about bunco men until they get soaker 
for forty or fifty dollars, maybe more. ; ‘ 

It was the same way with the mule trick. 

As often as it had been tried, there was always some smart youns 
man who wanted to show off, and generally had an. ah) sd ( 
do so. eS 

Not in the way intended, it is needless to add. fe + ee 

However, the trick wasn’t such a bad one, and so Krank wa 
lowed to retain it, as well as his time-tried jokes. 

It helped the boys to work off their job on Krank, howeven: 
mule joke did. 

On the afternoon set apart for the snap the boys were ready for 
business. * ae 

They had their little gag all primed and loaded and ready to gc 
off. 

Krank came in with his mule—two of a kind, if you ever saw 
it. i z . 

‘Then he made his usual appeal to the gawks on the benches. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this is my mule, Jerry—a nice, quiet 
gentle animal, as docile as a mouse. Who is the first man to ride 
him around the ring?” 

A tall, lanky youth with white hair, skim-milk eyes, and freckles 


He. reckoned he could ride that mule as well as the next fel 
low. 4 


He didn’t de any worse, at all events. 

It was easy enough to get on Jerry’s back: , 

“In fact, he seemed really as docile as Pete ‘Short said he was. 
* Getting on was one thing. 

Riding was another. 

The first thing that mule did was to roll over. 

The hayseeder went over with him. 

After that he did not feel so sanguine. 

However, he tried again. . 

That time Jerry lay down and stayed there. 

The gawk tried to yank him to his feet. 

All he did was to bust what he called his galluses, rip off his’ 


Then’ he concluded that he didn’t want to ride after all. 

“Why, you don’t know nothing about animiles, son,” cried the 
clown. “I'll bet you five dollars you can’t ride Jerry.” 

The hayseeder was not betting that day. 

Another young jay was, however. 2 

“Gimme five dollars if I will ride him?” he asked. 

“Certainly, certainly, step right up.” 

This rural member wore blue and white checked pants, as he 
called them, cowhide boots, a rabbit-skin waistcoat and a straw 
hat. 

He nes, chewed gum incessantly, and smacked his lips ten times 
a minute. s 

_ He deserved all he got. 

~ Anybody who will chew gum and smack their lips ought to get 
soaked. | 
Well, to proceed. 9 . . es 
He didn’t get on Jerry’s back at all. mes 
a ys had no gore to carry another de Bey, most likely. 


“irst he gave that a ick i in ‘the ros chat Se TER Hay ere a 
phen he would stand still a minute. 4 ¥ 


» : 


| He aweeten and puffed and panied all for nothing. 

¢ He couldn't ride Jerry, and that settled it. 

ae eyes! Krank’s mule is doing better than usual to-day,” 

d Mr. Winter.’ 

As ringmaster, he was of course present to witness the fun. 
= old feller is livelier than I ever seen him,” thought Krank. 
Guess he must have been eating an oat or two.” tna 

Jerry was lively, sure enough. 


) “Who's going to earn that five dollars?” asked Krank. 


spent: 


oet doesn’t say. 
Then a two-for-a-quarter dude took up the challenge. | 


1c OF nths. . 

Sat was a big temptation, of course. 

a ~ Those fellahs don’t know how te tweat the’ animal at ali,” 
~c] red. “They must use fawmness, of course, but they must be 


a 


ne too, don’t you know.” 


itest freak of fashion, trousers as wide as coffee bags, a white 
pweling waistcoat and a wide welt coat. 
. He ought to have got a wide welt in the neck. 


y 


ne ring. 

_“Who opened the cage and let that thirig out?” asked Bob. 
_*Take it home to its mommer,” chuckled Dick. 

| Pete Short had no spontaneous remarks to make. 


1 ng on the victim at the right moment. 


a. z id. “Now then, Jerry.” 
l oy ne dude approached the mule, and the latter kicked: 
_ © Even a mule may have tender feelings. 
_ @ How would you like being talked to by a dude yourself? 
_ Well, then, consider how that other mule felt. 
q “Clevah fellah,” said Gawge, “nice old Jewy, so him was. 
_ Boing to let Gawgy wide him. isn’t he, old man?” 
| “Police!” yelled Dick. 
““Somebody get a club,” added Bob. 
' “Oh, what an ass!” said the ringmaster. 
| 4 “Don’t say that, you insult Jerry,” said Bob. 
| Gawge was going to be so nice and kind. 
"He patted Jerry on the head, and this time the 


ie 


brute did not 


’ 


@ | When Gawge tried to mount, however, the circus began. 
Jerry let him get into the saddle, but that was all. 


= 


Gawge did not try any more kindness after that. 

| “Yaw a howid nawsty bwute, be Jove,” he sputtered. 

Then the silly goose aimed a kick at Jerry’s ribs. 

Jerry jumped aside, and Gawge seemed to be trying to kick a 
pe & in the top of the pavilion. 

Then he sat down with considerable more violence than grace, 
j enc there was an ominous sound, as his slim legs spread out to their 
u ullest extent. 

_ One of the town tailors had a big rip to sew up the next day. 
Gawge crawled under the benches and got away without more 
Shar a hundred persons seeing what happened. 


to take it up?” | 
i is time another countryman entered the arena. 
le was more than two-thirds legs, and thought himself some 


ena Fame modesty. “cos it’s mine, yu bet.” ty aM 
| The peer jay “found that five-doliar note quite beyond his. i 3 


lacked Krank. See 


H 


‘one e the durned critters I can’t handle.” 
| 
| 


| The second victim had retired a sadder, but no wiser man, as the |, 
‘to his neck. 


- Five dollars was more money than he had had at ene time for 


passenger, hewever, was not worth knowing. 


he | 
,or fence separating the ring from the seats. 


yz “The dude, whose name was Gawge, wore a maple, derby in the} 


; “I'll wide yaw mule faw five dollahs,” he said, as he stepped into | , 
h other mule, bowed and smiled, and said: 


s little speeches were always learned by heart beforehand, and 


“Gilad to have you try, sir. You look as if you could earn it,” he 


He’s 


| He rose upon’ his hind feet and dumped Gawge off as neat as | 


| “Well, that five dollar offer remains good,” said Krank, “who's | 


aie patbute eal Fawe thet ave aes peor,” ; 


“Such gall deserves a medal, ” said Bob. 
“Ora Mergne,” added Dick. | yee 
“Well, Sam Pumpkins, yen think | you can ‘ride Jerry ; 


“Yew bet I can, mister. I know all about hosses, and they ain't ba 
“Welk. try Jerry.” 

The haxseeder did not try Jerry very ash snare . 
Jerry tried bim—his patience, his endurance, ant everything set 
else. ah alae 
He get on at} right, and then Jerry tried to shake him. ae gt fe ee 
Hayseed wend his long legs about that mule’s body and chang 


It seemed as if the gawk would win. 
Jerry could mot shake him off apparently. 
What that mule didn’t know about getting rid of an unwelcome, 


He started off at a great rate, and suddenly fell against the rail 
Then Hayseed concluded he had had enough. 
Jerry helped him off as soon as he began unlimbering his jeg 
At the next moment the rural member found himself flat on his 
back. ; ) 


Then Krank concluded to put on the finishing touches, 
He led Jerry to the centre of the ring, stood alongside ae 


“You will new see, ladies and gentlemen, how easy it is to nee ve 
trol this decile animal.” > ah He 
| Jerry looked wisely at the crowd, and then hung his head. 
He certainly looked docile enough then. 

T'll Jet you imto a little bit of a secret. 

‘There was a surprise coming for that clown. 

Jerry was not the tractable animal he supposed. 

In fact he wasn’t Jerry at all, but a strange mule. 

Maybe Krank was not going to have fun? 

Perhaps Jerry would have the most, however. 


- j 


CHAPTER IY. ’ ‘ 


Fhe famous Pete Short, the white-faced Momus, et cetera, was 
‘geing to put his trick mule through his paces. ais i “A } : 
The animal had already played the dickens with pee country- e 
‘men and dudes. site * 
| That was because they did ‘not know how to manage him, ‘the 5 i. 
clown said uae 
He would now show them what a mild and docile ‘creature that 
mule was. ‘ Bos ! 
Then he gave a sudden spring, got on the mule’s back ant 
cracked him on the ribs. cs, 

That mule was not used to the business. 

Krank thought he was, but he wasn’t. He 

The boys had substituted a regular kicking. unbroken Jack. for, 
the. one usually performing. bag 

He did net treat Krank any better than ha had agave: the other A 
fellows. ‘ 


3 


ae 


pms 


He pitched the clown over his head just as etic he had a te 
only a common man. 


Tt just. fn that peas all up ‘to: see it’ . 
Krank were a look of disgust on his notated mug as G ; 
dered if he were ali there or not. \ 
The mule winked at him, one ear up, and the oth 
though « emerntes 3 cain’ to, eh bein 7 | 


a it. was ‘that ‘he! ia not bedanalne to do 1 
ti sbi a it on the boys, either, | for no one knew of the 
“h “dn the tiules: ©.» Mua Y, E 
he fellows that the mule had thrown were wild with glee over 
ak’ Ss discomfiy ure. faa eae 
They all had ‘something to say abaut i 
“Phought . yew could ride that ere mule, b’gosh.” Ss an 
on “Phat ain't no better’ n I did, hang me if it be.” — 
Py Shucks, o.e mai, dew yew call that ridin’ him?” 
Sean, thes fellah (vn t do any better than any othale fediah, don’t 
fe Jenow.”? Rh Ais ig 
“Oh, gyaas, yu’'ll ine us, won’t yu? Yu kaw a cag yu du.” 
o stey it again, Whitey. Give us some tore of the same sort.” 
-* You’ re a dandy mule diver, you are.” ? 
~All hands had something to say about it. 
They guyed that deluded clown most unmercifully. 
Krank thought he must preserve his reputation, and he tried to. 
vide that mule again. eet 
- his time the animal was too sudden for him. 
Hie could do nothing at all with the beast. 
The latter had been fooled with enough, a he did met want any . 
more of it. 


“Can you tell why a man wears trousers like bags, 
Or why a young man calls his father his jags? 
It’s the fashion. d 
Why do girls wear fur capes in the middle of ¥dee. 
And in giddy apparel outshine all the coons? 
It’s the fashion. 


- 


“What makes the young men wear ridiculous hats, bie 
And get themselves up like a parcel of flats? oe 
It’s the fashion. ye 
They stick out their elbows as if hugging a bundle, — 
4Vhile the girls a homely pug dog will fondle, sf ‘ 
It’s the fashion. AP 


W hy is everything English cracked up to the skies, 
‘And a slang Cockney accent a wonderful prize? apne 
It’s the fashion. __ oe 
It’s the fashion to make yourself look just too silly, i: B 
and you’ ve got to be either a fool or a gilly, ae A 
it’s the fashion. , 


a 


IKwrank couldn't get near him, and he finally breke away and 
dusted out of the ring. . 
The clown had to do the same, all hands guyed hima se. 
Slamed if I know what’s the matter with that brute!” he | 
growled, “I never saw him act so before. Somebedy must have | 
been feeding him up. ik 


“{t’s the thing for a girl to be awfully loud, 
For a six-doliar clerk to treat the whole crowd. 
But to live on your income, and pay all your debts, 
To dress neatly, deal squarely, and have no regrets, 
Oh, that’s not the fashion.” 


—_ 


Le never tumbled, and he omitted his mule act wmtil convinced | 
that Jerry had reformed. ‘ 
The boys were still ahead in the race, bhi were ceady for any | 
snaps that came along. 
They had some new gags to spring upon the crowd that night, | 
and the tent was jammed. ® 
They came tumbling into the, ring, and raised a laugh as soom as 
they appeared. .« 
“Helio, tellers! I’m well. How are you?” cried Beh. 
“(ood evening, girls! ! Glad to see so many of yeu te-night!” put| 


“Why don’t the nigger minstrels get some new jokes?” aske 


“it ain’t the fashion. Say?” 

* MU 8 | a! 
“Wiat makes all the runaway cashiers go to Canada?” — > 
“It’s the fashion.” ’ 


Go ema Dick, “That's so, and I say?” 
ti gota Tier eee something to ask you, sonny,” said Bob. “Say it.” - milk: 
Ati Nell, go ahead and ask it, my boy.” “Why does a dog wag his tail?” ; : “| 
“What's the difference between a dog-cart and a wheelbarrew?” | “It’s the fashion.” 
GS ‘One ani ate TING a 
se “No, sir.” “Why then?” 
wit . “Give it up. then.” “Plies.” . 
us ie “You don’t know the difference between a ios aaa and a wheel] “We didn’t we to call em that.” 
ie: / parrow? ‘ } “Well, the fashion’s changed.” 

NG.” 


After this the boys did some more funny business, and. the 
| skipped out to give way to the Great Rosino, Floralie and the co 
} of ground and lofty tumblers, and all the rest of the gang, 
There was one of the canvasmen by the name of Henks, upo 
i whom the boys sometimes liked to play jokes, and when they wen 
out, after finishing their act, they found this fellow asleep in the 
dressing-room. e 
“Well, this is nice,” said Bob. “Hunks has been on anothe 
racket.” . 
“Positively the last one this season,” laughed Dick, “as the 
all are.” 


“Why, in a dog-cart you can take a_trip up the coustry.” 
“And a wheelbarrow ?” 
“Gives you a trip up every time you run against it.” 
. “Well, you ought to take a trip to Sing Sing for that.” 
“Can you do any better?” 
HY as," . 
So wrt. 
“Wien does the sun rise?” ‘ 
“\Vhem i. bik in the yeast.” 


“NO; SIT.” Ye . Pee sd 


“I believe we shall have to give Mr. Hunks a lesson.” 
‘Play roots on him, you mean, my boy.” a 
“Well, it’s all the same thing, isn’t it?” : 
“Yes, only he never seems to learn his lesson.” ~ 
Hunks was fond of spirituous liquors, and freqhenray heer 2 
more thereof than was good for him. PA 
Summer had threatened more than once to discharge him on n 
spot the very Hort spaces he was found ina condition of fave 7 


“When the weather che tells it to.” 
oy Nox ? " \ i 
— “Well, I never saw it rise Paulie, so I can’t tell.” 
“You don’t know when the sun rises?” 
“When the old man comes down to bey aaa: * hell stay to eee 


¢ 


’ S° 


me “te 


See NS 


Firs Hunks had es this, and toe sneaked into the room 
ex! the boys to get a poe and a brace up, and then attend 


Achy SoS Ps do with him?” asked Bob. 

: “Tl tell you. Come into the property room.” 

He In that curiosity shop they found hoops, barrels, banners, drums, 
2 Gi niforms, bunches of artificial flowers, fairies’ wings, gold chains 
i. ise@ade of the best brass, and lots of other rubbish. 

As There was among the rest a big rubber anaconda, used by Miss 
sometimes in her great boa constrictor act, when she posed as 
snake charmer and wound living pythons around her fairy form. 
Jer She had no desire to handle the living articles, and stuffed or imi- 
sation snakes were more to her fancy. 

i. , Dick had been thinking of this venomous reptile when the boys 
oe poke of giving Hunks a lesson, and his gaze now rested upon it 
es ‘pS it lay coiled up on a pile of horse blankets. 

Fi “Great snake charming act,” said Dick, as he lifted the sham 
jontuake from its resting place and threw one end of it over his shoul- 


eo 


* 
= 


ejatill slept. Va 
nd They coiled the terrible creature upon Hunks’ breast, with the 
2 looking him in the face, and the tail fastened to the seat of 
canvasman’s trousers. 
¢ Then the boys awaited developments. 
Pe Pretty soon there came a crash of music, as Dick knew there 
=. for the entrance of the Great Rosino. 
; The noise awoke Hunks, and maybe a dash of water that —_ 
ew in his face also had something to do with it. 
At any rate, he did wake and sat up. 
5 The first thing he saw was that big snake sitting on his stom- 


| Great Scott! I’ve got ’em again!” he howled. 
bi “Got what again?” asked Bob and Dick. 
3 “Snakes!” 
_ “Nonsense.” 
4 Don’ t you see that big feller sitting on mé?” 
f i * “No.” 
7 They did not see it because they weren't looking. 
: i I see it!” howled Hunks jumping up. 
p ee 4; phe snake fell to.the ground, and Hunks made a dash for the 
a3 vas flap, which served for a door. 
¥ _. “There he is!” cried Bob. 
¥ Hunks turned his head, and then gave a howl. 
: _ The serpent was following him, as sure as guns. ie 
_ He did not notice that the thing was goirg after him tail first. 
He saw that it was there, and that was enough. Moreover, it had 
yery life-like twist to itself, and squirmed and turned in a very 
}?pakey manner. 
7 ) Hunk gave a yell, and lighted out of that dressing-room in short 
: der. : 
5 He ran imto Krank’s room by mistake, instead of outside, just 
4 i ‘hen the famous white-faced jester was removing the dazzling 
: mplexion that he wore in the ring. 
> geal had a holy horror of snakes, and when he saw a twelve- 
; one suddenly appear he fell backward and entered most un- 
7 - gostously the dressing-room of the Great Rosino, who was in 
4, ring at that moment. 


4 H Canvas walls are easier to fall through than lath and isibatee 
‘?*nes, and that is how Mr. Peter Short, alias Krank, changed his 
| “carters so suddenly. 

_ As for Hunks, he was as much frightened by Krank’s sudden 
“is sappearance «as the latter was by the former's sudden appear- 
iP ince. Krank had gone under the canvas, strictly speaking, in- 
« tead of through it, but he disappeared all the same, and there was 
Bothing to show where he had departed. 

” “Gosh!” muttered Hunks. “I’ve i ‘em worse’n I thought” 


S01 ner 01 "later he at es be relied ‘oe - ee hai 


ies he and Bob returned to their dressing-room where Hunks 


He nea to gepaut and faba an the big hake us 
motions imparting a certain liveliness to the wriggl ‘ 
“Gee whizz! Get out!” and Hunks fled. 
This time he got into the apartment used by the onde and i nes, 
knights and esquires, otherwise men and boys way acted ; as haonete 


\ 


in the grand entree. — ve 
Several of them were congregated in the place when he made his 


sousden entrance, — 

A lord in a red flannel coat and a paper heliret, who aks on. an. 
overturned feed bucket placed on the grass, gaye a howl and fell 
off his perch. 

The snake man, who was wont to tie impels aa ina doubis howe 
knot and eat strawberries from a fork placed between his toes, 
recognized a kindred spirit and trod on the mao. head as Hunk 
flew past. id 


The pin which held the tail to thé seat of ‘the cantina: 


breeches did not give way. 

The rubber snake was thus distended or extended, perhaps, to a. 
length greatly exceeding its usual dimensions. 

Hunks felt a tug behind him and turned to see what caused it. 

“By gravy! He’s gettin’ bigger,” howled the frightened Hunks. 

He was quite sober by this time. | 

Such a rapid growing as that was enough to sober anybody. 

He gave a jump and the snake’s tail yanked the pin out of the 
canvasman’s trousers. 

The snake flew back like a return ball, coiled around the con- 
tortionist and upset him. 

Everybody recognized the dangerous character of the reptile now, 
and Hunks got a terrible chafling.: 

He realized himself that he had been sold when he saw he snake 
man rolling up the imitation python and then calmly sitting upon 
its 

Then he felt rather cheap and wanted to crawl. 

“Gosh! don’t ye s’pose I knowed that wasn’t a live snake?” he’ 
asked. “I was only just tryin’ to fool you fellers.” 

“That won’t do, Hunks.” 

“oo thin, Hunks.” 

“Your treat this time.” 

“Had ’em again, didn’t you?” 

“TWain’t had nothing,” growled Hunks. 


e 


The elastic snake was returned to the property room, and Flunks 


saw no more of him or of any other kind of snakes for some time. 


Pete Short, the celebrated, as scared as Hunks was, stuck his 
head under the canvas after the man had departed, and looked all 


around in search of the monster that had so terrified him. 
The naphtha lamps revealed nothing, and he proceeded to crawl 


cautiously into his own compartment, still keeping his eye peeled iy 


for snakes. \ 


v 


“What in time do they want to be so careless for and let those | 
beggars get out of their cages?” he muttered, still glaring around 


in search of the boa. 


He was half in and half.out of his room when the great Bill | 
Rose entered his own apartment after having received the raptur-— 


ous plaudits of delighted thousands, as the pasters had A 


room. 


self. 


fashion. fie 


He wiped off all the grease paint on one side of his face 0 on the 


grass, and put on a lot of grit and dirt to take’ its places: 


“Jerusalem! what's that?” he remarked, in a manner as_ ex- ae 
Aa CL bet. T’ve been. bitten.” ea : 


plosive as his entrance had ees 


of the tent ‘alot “and don’t come loafing around my room er 
if a don’t want your stupid old head t bepken." i 


He saw the rear portion of Krank’s anatomy sie leaving Lvl 


“That old swoop been trying to hook doniauin eo he asked him- . 


Then he planted one foot on the tise where Pete Short did the | " 
| most of his sitting down, with a good deal of force. , ie soa z 
Krank suddenly shot into his own room in the most summary ’ 


ses 1" 


eh 


as 


eae PU th ea AN Set Leeann ————————————— 
Ss EA EE UM SRE SAE — 


as Ah, there, my size, all fess your ears!” yelled Dick, (eee 
several flip-flaps. — 

“Hello, young feller ! How do' you feel?” asked Rob of Dick. 

“VWirst class. Never better. Hope you’re the same.” 

“The same what?” 

“Hash destroyer. Do you eat as much as you used to, my boy 

“Why, did I ever have a remarkable appetite?” . 

“Did you? Well, if ey paid for what you ate the landlac 
| could have retired long ago.” 

“That’s rough.” 

“What is?” 

“ Alligator’s back.” 

“Ah, that’s a regular grind.” 

“What?” 

“Coffee mill.” 

“Well, that’s got nothing to do with my eating. You sland 
me, sir.” . 
“No, I don’t. You could eat more than ten Dutchmen.” 
“Well, Bde landlady said she’d rather take four Irishmen th: 
take you.’ 


lid not oe Krank any better than the rest Ge the : 


ao 


pore 1 guiens if you had a forty foot snake chase you, ay get 
, out of the way, no matter where it was,” growled the white-faced 


“Rats! said Rosino. . * paaaa ee , 
Krank had nothing to say, for he was now aware of the reason 
: o his sudden slide over the grass and did not care for any more 
each. | 
i Bill Rose was a hard hitter when aroused, and Krank usually 
let him alone on that account. ~ “ 
* He could do anything mean to the two boys, but he was very nice 
to Hunks or Rosino, or any one that could lick him. if 
The whole story came out at the shin and the boys had a good 
oe over it. 
| “That snap was like a mountain tangens athe a rain,” laughed 
Bob. “The further it went the bigger it 
“Old Kranky got caught in it too, and we poe not intended any 
of it for him either,” remarked Dick. | 
“That was his good fortune and not our fault.” 


* 


“He’d want to fire us out if he knew it was our racket.” -“She did, eh?” ° 
“Oh, he wants a good many things he can’t get.” igh OT a 
“Yes, and some things he doesn’t *want he will get.” “Why would she?” s 


~ 


“A thump in the neck, for instance.” 
“Yes, if he gets to fooling with Rosy.” é 

There was another fellow in the company that the boys used to 
jike to roast now and then. 

This was Signor Pardono, the leader of the band.: 

His name was just plain Jimmy Pardon, but all your musicians 
have Italian terminations to their names, you know. | ; 

If Pat Foley takes to singing and goes on the stage he always 
calls himself Signor Foli, and if Sam Brown takes a quarter’s 
4 lessons in Italy he comes back with his handle changed to Bruno 
- or else twisted’around so that you never can tell what it was. 
: That was the way with Signor Pardono, bandmaster and cor- 
netist of the great United, Consolidated, American, European Twen- 
ty Show Railroad Circus, Hippodrome and Congress of Wild Ani- 
mals, or. whatever else it was called on the eighteen-sheet posters. - 

However, the boys were going to work up a snap on old Pardono. 

It was a gilt-edged one. 


“Get four times as much money.” 
“Well, I say, what is the difference between you and me?” 
“I don’t know, except that I’m better looking.” 
“No, that ain’t it.” 3 
“Well, what is it?” 
“Well, you think that I’m a fool, but 
“No, I don’t, I know it, my boy.” : 
“Ah, come off the roof. That’s what I was going to say to you 
“That you knew that you were foolish?” 
“No, but that you.” 
“Oh! Well, which would you rather be, good looking or a ri 
fool?” 
“Well, if I was rich I wouldn’t be a fool. Fools don’t 
rich.” : 
“Yes, they do, but they don’t stay so.” 
“Ah, never mind that. Sing something.” 
“How do you like this?” 
This was thus: 


“When a boy I went to sea, my fortunes for to mend, 
For te pick up lots of gold in distant lands. 
When I left the shore my mother did tome this message send, 
As a guide when traveling on foreign strands, 
‘Don’t sass the captain, Tom, for he is the boss. 
Never give an older man much lip, 
Never cheek the skipper, it only brings you loss, 
And fortune then will give to you the slip.’ 


; por x CHAPTER V. 
I told you that I would let you into the secret of a quiet little 
snap that Rob Rattle and Dick Dazzle had arranged for the amuse- 
ment of Signor Pardono, the leader of the band, 
The bandmaster used to do a solo cornet act every evening just 
i. before the grand entree of lords, ladies, et cetera, and felt very 
proud of himself when he was doing it. 
“Tyee ‘For some reason or another the solo had been omieted for two or 
three nights and Pardono wanted it put on again. 
“Don’t see why I can’t- have a show as well as you fellers,” sae 
_ the leader to Winter. 
“Well, don’t you, Petey?” asked the Hieapuaaete 
ate 8 “No, I don’ t, and I want that solo put-in again.’ 
) “Where will you have it?” 
aw, Oh, anywhere, so long as I get it.” 
¥4g Well, take it after the boys have done their act.” 


“When I grew a man in years, I thought of this advice 
When those about me seemed too hard and gruff, 

I held my tongue and nothing said for fear they'd smell.a mice. 
But I never, never gave them any guff. 

So don’t sass your boss, boys, it don’t do any good, 

' Talking back will bring you treatment very rough, 

Giving lip to your superiors is really very rude, 
So never give your elders any guff.” 


x 


“ ’ + . @ 
oo right.’ That just made the tent shake, and all hands grinned with 
The boys happened to hear this conversation without intending light. 
| to listen. : “You never think of that when you get to giving me back tes 
os “Dhere’s a chance to roast Jimmy Pardon,” said Rob. said Rob. 
2 “Right you are, Robert,” said Dick. “You are not older than I am.” 
PMs abchae 6 the evening, when they came on, the boys had a couple of “What's the reason?” 
ie striking suits, different from what they had worn in the afternoon,} “We were born the same day.” 
af ty and they looked just stunning. “But got the start of you by half an hour, and that sean tie 


“Hello, chippies !” cried Rob, turning a bandebrtne: “yeur superior.” ; 


) being introduced for the first time. 


Fe eG by themselves. 
Winter knew all about it, of course, . for ee saw that it rand be 
<ing feature. ; . . 


» boys always spoke to Sins about any new business they 
tea to work in, and he usually let them have ‘their own way. 


Hien he knew that something was up. 


e old auifer could not stand it any ei ak 


more cheers than ay had ever eoheieha 
hat took the starch right out of him. 


: a Reb and Dick* were laying right over him. 


gawks! ” he growled. 
who go to the circus nowadays are all fools.” 


Pisce had thought of that bit of business it would have been all 
at, of course. 


ete Ie hadn't, however, and that made him mad. 
He went right out and found Summer counting up the receipts. 
“Those boys are just hogging the business,” he growled. “You 
e them all the phat, and make me only a second-rate performer.” 

Ww ell, can I help it if you find your level at last?” retorted Sum- 


I’m the best in the business,” 


SI ain't. 


re 
E 


Pete 


snapped Mr. 


Give the 


be “In your mind. old man. 
mng fellows a chance.” 
“ TH give em a thump in the neck,” growled Krank. 


The people are tired of you. 


e knew that he would get a cool reception from Winter if he{ 
tained ,to that gentleman. 


Summer and Winter went back on him he would have to 
7 ring on the boys, and then he might get a fall. 
ae went hack to pis. areen ng-room, nursing his wrath and won- 


» latter, URES Or: had Gnished heir 4 turn and had skipped. 
ahen came Signor Pardono with his si!ver cornet. 

on he leader took up his instrument. which had lain idle fer sev- 
‘days, and gave a preliminary toot. 

hat is, he tried to do so, but no sound issved. 

The leader filled his lungs, swelled out his cheeks. tightened his. 
iy on the horn, and blew for all he was worth. 

‘7 rere was an explosion, and a shower of gold paper flew from 
H mouth of the horn. 

t looked just as if he had blown the insides ont of the whole 
siness.: 


Every} ody and Jimmy Pardon was all 


up. 
he crowd thorg¢ht it was going to be a funny piece. 


laughed. of course, 


b] ey 
Re 


leader thought he was being guyed, and got red in the | 


a * 


paws ‘“ was awit frnny. 
lone finally got made, threw down his horn, and gave the 
for the who'e tavd to come in with their racket for Rosino’s 


‘te ted, rot try to work in his solo after that until he had first 
ained that his tooter was in good condition. 


. the boys. “hea a comic sage bout with the: pov, aie five 0 clock before they could get a train. 
ank hadn't known anything about. this, for the. boys had prac- | fast which the others got. 
as a smnell ef the grub. 

‘the train and that was all. 
‘hen the famous white-faced Momus heard the shouts from the } 


thing t® eat. 
he applause and laughter continued, and grew so hilarious that | 


: He hated to have a rival in his line of business, and he could see¢ . 
come down te breakfast?” ; 


“The idea of laughing at that. The always the first to get to the table.” 


Pete Short. 


antiquated joke beok for some new gags. 


e had not got any satisfaction out of Summer, and he was mad. conductor fired him out. ae Le ee a a 


much as an apple. u bh 


himself im fromt of that lunch counter if they dared. BRE Gad 


he would fetch back with him into the car. 
‘n front of him so as to be more comfortable. 


‘le, in their laps, or on the seats beside them. 


him. 


with three were wondering how they were going to Lape ie to 


” thing. 


on al follow by ai but they ne 


: . | Ake 
He was obliged to grab his grip and ne ithe stg wo 


By running as fast as he could go, he just managed te 


This little bit of exercise made him hungrier than. he was s befor bee 
Then he went among the circus boys to see if he could find ae ti 


Nebedy had anything to give him. if SA a See 
Several had swiped sandwiches to eat on the train, but they did 


. fa Eh aes 
Pots Vee! 4 

8 EY \ 
. 


They rather enjoyed his plight, in fact. 
“Hasn't anybody got afy grub?” he asked. 
“This isn’t a dining car!” growled Krank, 


Ove didn't you 


peng oe 


i d fists 


* said Rosy. be ‘You’ re- 


“Eis, depend upon you never to miss a meal,’ 


“And the last to hare it,” sgid Miss Pink, who dia not. love Mr. 


Kkrank growled aut something in reply, and began ve study an 


“I wish I could get a bite,” sighed Rosy. : Se 
“'Fravel by the emigrant train then, ” suggested Reb. Battle. ay ‘ 
“Aim’t there anything at all to eat?” asked Rosino. erny. aa 

“Oh, yes, lets,” said Dick. . mS Su Ne eae 
“Where?” . Re trat 
“In the hotel.” ain aieee 
Rose sighed and hunted Up: A cigar, +: Sea ae % ie ‘ 
Smoking will sometimes stay a man’sstomach. * Ce 
There was no smoking car on the train, however. nay te 
Poor Rosy tried to get in the baggage car to smoke, but. the a7 


Then he theught he might fill up on water. Mey eRe S 
The tanks were dry and he got left. Hees ee 
Lhey wovldn’t arrive in the town where aes were to show until: 


half-past one, amd would then have to drive right to the grounds — os ’ 
and get dressed. 


By eleven o’clack poor Rosy was famished. . : 
They had stepped two or three times, but a could not. get 80 


There wasn’t any candy butcher on the train either. 

At last the conductor came in and yelled out: | spy aa . 
“Next step Slowdewn—ten minutes for refreshments.” Ra i: oe | 
What a welcome announcement that was.to the nioee man!” dete He iy 
He could pile in a lot of stuff in ten minutes, for he_ was an ola a es ‘ 


traveler. 


ve 


Just let anybody else get within six feet of hie vie he planted 


He was reckoning on what he would get and the amount of stuff ah hae 


\ 


He had a whole seat to himself and had turned: over, “the one 
There were four or five women in the car with babies, big or Ye . 


Rosy smiled at the one of these kids in a fit of abstraction, a, 
The youngster immediately said “Papa,” and wanted nae kiss 


That broke Rosy all up. | 
It also gave Reb and Dick an idea. , . i 
Two women in front of them, one with two kids and the 


-omething to eat.— 
“Pm half starved.” said Mrs. Bluefeans. “and T tos 
habs on I hoy wie the babies? 7 * 


Mrs. ovary A, eats 1 ie lov eq dover ‘and Ma Shortcut 
rescued her two darlings, the other woman rushing up all excite- | 

ment, 

One woman thanked Rose for taking such splendid care of her 
precious , lamb, but it sounded too much like sarcasm to be genuine 
 pratitude: 

Nobody remembered the poor man and nobédy brought. hin. any- 
thing to eat. “ : 

she baenea: cae ada thie deposit. The babies were lugged off still squalling, ait the mothers pro- 
oghe sailed away, and Mrs. _Grosgrain dumped her two re- ceeded to make things pleasant for Rosy by talking at him or giv- 


ities, one on Rosy’s off knee and the other on the seat op- | '"® him black looks. : : : 
age ae, ? ra He got up and went into the next car, hoping to get a little peace 


ond quiet. . <p, 

“That? s a nice thing to do to-a fellow,” he growled, as the train 
-) | dashed ahead. “I wonder if I’ll ever get anything to eat.” 

After a time the conductor brought him a lunch basket nicely 
filled with all sorts of good things. 

“'The boys thought you might like a litthe something,” he said, as 
he put the basket in Rosino’s lap. ; 

“Might like something!" the celebrated bareback artist snorted. 
“Well. I should think ue might!” 

“Well, there you are.” 

“I say?” asked Rosino. 

“Wert: 


“Did Krank contribute anything?” 
“wo more women, each with a ad apiece, upped them in that “No.” 


a and waltzed out. 


obliging of you, on sure, | abe warbled. “You look kind, 
o, indeed.” 
all the circus boys ious a rush for the door. 
‘a ta, Rosy, old boy. . ‘ 
50 good of you, ‘you know.” 
i mn c eat the dear things up, old man.” 


“Or them women?” 
MO. 
“All right then. If they had put in anything I couldn’t eat a 
mite.” 
“It was the two boys, Mr. Winter and Miss Pink.” 
“I’m! that’s all right,” and the hungry man proceeded to 
business right away. 
That afternoon the boys let. poor Rosy alone, but at the evening 
‘ performance they had a dandy snap prepared for him. 
see ee ema something to ae and just He had lately introduced a new ending to his celebrated trans- 
ig i ae grub. peas formation act. 
Tt was Lke a pecans of Paradise to a Boon sinner on the out-| \He finished up in a suit of dazzling whiteness. dove through a 
) i long barrel covered with paper at both ends, and then disappeared. 
nd then the Cigale aeth to poe | The Boys had fixed up that barrel after the end of the day 
show. : 
£ spacious alt ' It was bigger than it appeared to be, ae Rosino could easily dive 
n Mrs. Spratt’s lovey- -dovey fell off the seat and sprained its | through it, smashing out both heads and alighting on his horse as he 
mm cm : emerged. The act went along from one change to another, and was 
At the same time Mrs. Luntytum’s sta deary slapped Mrs, Short- | rapturously applauded. 
'S own sweet angel, on the cheek. At last Resino got down to his pure white, skin-tight costume. 
kat a tapes ae was then. © m He looked too lovely for anything. 
Then two attendants brought out the barrel and stood, one on a 
pedestal. the other on the rail. 
The barrel did not seem any heavier than usual but it had a good 
deal mere in it. : 
lame the whole Kiwis fot of you, ee ee howled eve Es Hoop!” cried Rosy, giving the signal. 
Te could not get up, for the kids stuck to him liks burrs to a Then he flew stre ight for the barrel, his horse go'ng Hike the-> 
coat. wind. 


bd e 
d there was everybody having an elegant time shoveling in Look out for the magic trans'ormat’on. 
ash not twenty feet away. : 
was just terrible and no mistake. 
Shut pL bawled the peor man, but the brats only yelled the 
acai aga sui CHAPTER VI. 
a ‘hen ‘Mrs. Bluejeans came vanities into the car in a rage. : 5 é 
on’ rea Bore, nasty, mean, cross, old brute,” she shrieked, as The Great Rosino. all in white, threw himself head first at 
big pasteboard barrel held over the track by the supers. 
wer ~He wert through and lighted on his horse on the other side. 
. Shoat’ wea Hibady get ene you higthita, ugly, sour-tempered old Wwe went im white, but he came out black. . 
opie ‘she snapped. “If my hc ida won't just slap your; Marvelous transformation. 
old face, ks aan say it, so there. He was as black as soot from head to foot. 
? There there, sh?”} That dazzling white suit of his was soot indeed. 


. 


Lore = RSA 
eee scrrersnaenr ani 


SRT So 
He was covered with it, a head, face, hands, andl everything | 
else. Sh . ~ | was not doniia, MR SRSA 2 
The - audience just went mad with glee. | However, nobody minded his "opankbieae: an th n : 
i “Rapid change from white to black in one second,” laughed the same. Paaehear mest il hey 
Winter. — A few days after this the. circus struck a FO big ee tnd ty 
He did not know what had caused the ‘change either. | people came out in droves to see the show. up 
_ All the same, he had to laugh, and no one could help its; ) That was just what the boys liked, and they jee laid "heme i 
The supers dropped the barrél in great alarm. ‘ out to please the crowd. me! ys : 
A lot of lamp black or soot, perhaps, fell out on the ground. ‘Phey came on without ORE A dressed like two jays fn 
_ That gave the thing away. Awayback. | , | a 
The barrel had been nearly half full of the stuff. . “Well, young men, what do you want?” asked kein as t 
Lamp black is very light, and it flies like the dickens when dis- | boys fell over the railing and the audience sent up a shout. 
nits “We want to see the show.” aes 
Hence the change from white to black when Rosy flew through! “Well, you can’t see it here.” ea 3 
the barrel. “Yooowe cans we ain’t blind.” gs ry 
He went in looking like white marble or chalk. “Get out, I tell you,” and Winter cracked his Sei at Bob 
When he came out he looked like ebony or charcoal. The latter fell against Dick and upset him, whereupon there w 
There wasn’t a white spot on him. more shouting. oa 
How the crowd did laugh! | “Can’t you. give us a chance to du something in the shaw 
It made Krank mad, for he thought that even Rosino was trying | 8ked Dick. . | 
to cut him out. . “What can you do, I'd like to know, you gawks?” 
That jealous old duffer came rushing out, turning a somersault| “I can tumble.” 
Just to make the peeple laugh. “Yes, I see you can.” | 
it did for a fact. The crowd laughed again, and Bob said: 


As it happened, the clown chose for his performance the spot “I can tumble tew, mister.” ‘ 
where the lamp black had been dumped. “Well, take a tumble and get out. 

In a jiffy his hands and face and head were » spotted all over with| bem the audience began to guy the two rustics: as ae took the 
the black stuff. te be. = ! 

As‘ fer Rosino, when he looked down at himself and saw what Teome ons vb ae eo = en DK > es ae a 
had happened, he just guided that nag of his out of the ring and “All right, Hiram,” and Dick squatted down, while Bob tried | 
disappeared in a jiffy. jump on his back. 

“That was one of that old duffer’s tricks, I’ll bet a cent,” he mut- He got there, but Dick could not hold him, and both fell over 
fered when he reached his dressing-room. the ring. 

The people were still Jaughing at him and at Krank, the latter “Come, get out of here!” cried Winter, oer his” whip 


just having discovered that he wasn’t as funny as he thought he boys. Mi 
aan. . They tried again, and this time Bob caught Dick on his. shot 


] d tl hi 
The black-and-white-faced Momus skinned out of that as fast as bid ulus le go Fach aa air. 


he could go, laying the blame of the whole business on Rosino. 

“Everybody in this show thinks he can be a clewn,” he growled. 
“I'd like to know what right Rose had to fetch in that funny busi- 
ness. If he does it again, I'll kick.” 

As he was all the time kicking, there would be no novelty in that, 
and Winter was looking for new snaps. 

Rosino had found out what the matter was by this time, and 
why he had so suddenly turned from white to black. 

“That’s the funniest thing Pete Short ever did,” he muttered, for 
he blamed the clown for the accident. “Maybe he won’t think it 
so funny when he has to pay my wash bill for this week.” 

Winter tumbled to the secret when he saw the soot fall out of the 
trick barrel, and suspected at once that the boys had put up the 
‘snap on Rosy. . 


took off their coats and hats and began to ied Hip-Aaps. 

Then the crowd began to take a drop. Z : 
The boys next pulled off their shirts and trousers, and there 
were in their regulation clown dresses. : 

“Didn’t know us, did you, boys?” laughed Dick, ‘tutaine fo 
jor five flip-flaps in rapid succession, and pinged down in { 
same place every time. 
“Thought we was jays, didn’t you?” said Bob, after makin 
cartwheel of himself all around the ring. 4 
Then the big audience got right onto the snap with all bein fe 
and the applause was something very fine. 
That made Krank mad, for, he hadn’t had quarter as much. - 
“TI say, Bob, where’s the best place to be when it rains?” 


“Under an umbrella.” 
“I might suggest to him to do that act every night, be re- “No, siri” 


marked, with a laugh, “but then he might object.” “Ta te house?” 
Krank objected when Rose’s wash bill was sent to him,, but no “No, dir.’ 
explanations would suffice, and he was obliged to pay it and swal- OWell, where te the best lee in th b e when it rains?” 
low his wrath. : i “In swimming.” 
“I didn’t put the soot on the old fool!” stormed Krank. “Why “What for!” 
should I pay fer his washing?” “So you won’t get wet.” + 
“It looks very much like it,” said Winter. * You were the only “That's a nice question to ask—what’s the best place to we wl 
one who knew! anything about it.” ‘t rains? Any fool can tell that.” apis 
“J didn’t know anything about it. I only went out to seé what “Pell it.” 
all the noise was about.” Pap ; “You tell it.” 
“Too thin!” laughed Winter. “You went out to see how the} “In swimming, I said.” 
trick worked.” . ; : “Ah, go on!” 
“Trick!” snarled Pete Short. “I never play tricks, sir.” “Certainly it is.” 
“Better learn a few then,and get ’em off in the ring,” retorted “Why is ite” 
the ringmaster. “You might be able to get a laugh now and then, 
if you did.” 


“ hy? No, sir.” 
-Buppose you. warble?” 


| Oh, ithe mottoes that are eae upon the male 
Bt How often they have made me feel so sick, » 
‘But the very best among them all . 
Is ‘Never hit your mother with a brick.’ 
; -Then there’s ‘Never pay your barber,’ 
~ Always live on tick.’ 
Shee ‘Wait until the copper passes by,’ 
But the one that in my memory will Ailes bear a nick 
; s ‘Here’s the very best old rock and rye.’ 


‘ “Oh, how often have i pondered, and read them o’er and o’er, 


Those chunks of wisdom hung upon the wall, 
There is ‘Never turn an Astor or a Gould from your door,’ 
‘If you never stand, you'll never get a fall.’ . 
Then there’s another motto that’s hung upon the wall, 
It’s the very best advice to give a feller, 
‘Don’t lend a cent to any one,’ but this is the best of all, 
- ‘Never lend, but always borrow an umbrella.’ ” 


ery good advice, my son,” said Dick, “and I presume you’ve 


taking it?” 
Yes, I always take advice.” _ ; \ 
\nd other fellers’ umbrellas. I missed mine last night.” 
“J didn’t miss it.” | 
‘No, you took it.” 
I wouldn’t have missed an umbre! ha last night, anyhow.” 
Why not?” 
Because it didn’t rain.’ 
en Dick sang something, and both. boys did a comic ‘al trapeze 
which just made the tent shake, the gang laughed so hard. 
crank came in again, later on, but the crowd had seen some- 
ing better and they wouldn’t stand him. 
)1 e never cares for tripe and onions after tenderloin and mush- 
8, you: know. 
boys had a nice little racket ees for the strong man that 


solid iron shot, big fifty-sixes, ReQeEee nate Sa and trifles 


that. 
aera ieee paces in, with a big umbrella in one hand and | 


( 


was aaa: in a calico dressing gown, green tights, coe | 


Pou oval tell Wag: sfeigiite were really iron 


Lane struck the sawdust when he let them drop. 


The sweat of his brow was not bogus, either, and it just bated of 
and spattered on the board under his feet. 

At last the strong man wiped his forehead, spat on his hands, 
and tackled the one thousand pound ball. 

It said one. thousand in big white. "esitiibee and every one could 
see them. } 

All hands held.their breath when the Jap lowered himself from 
the knees and grabbed the ring in the top of the weight. 

Then there was a sudden try and a straightening up. and theif | 
that Jap turned a somersault in the air, the big weight flying over 
his head. 


He surely was not as strong as all that? 

Well, hardly. 

That was the little surprise party prepared by the boys. 

The one thousand pound shot was a fake. 

It was nothing but a big rubber ball blown up and fixed with a 
handle in imitation of a shot. 


Well, that Jap was as much surprised-as anybody. 

He turned a complete revolution and landed on his back in the 
sawdust, the big rubber ball falling on his head. 

If ever there was a mad Jap he was one. 

He said something which was not at all Japanese, and glared 
savagely around at the laughing crowd as he got upon his feet. 

Throwing a contemptuous look at the fake weight, he gave it a 


| tremendous kick and sent it flying through the air. 


Krank had run on again to see what the laughter meant. 

He was just in time to catch that ball in the head and to go 
down like a shot. | 

“Woul ball!” cried Bob, who was in the ring. 

Then the Jap vented his wrath in these words: 

“If I knew the gilly what run dat thing up agin me I’d paste 
him in the snoot.” 

That didn’t sound like the rhythmic dialect of Fanland by a 
large plurality. 

Everybody chwekled, giggled and reared and the Jap felt sick. 

He kicked the next big weight to satisfy himself that it was not 
a sell. 


Then he felt sorry for it. 
.That solid shot was all it pretended to be, and Satsuma Nagasaki 
nearly dislocated his big toe by his freshness. 

“If I get queered when I go to lift this thing,” growled the Jap, 
“somebody is going to get it in the neck.” : 

He was not queered, however, and the big audience cheered him, 

That somewhat mollifled the angry weight lifter, and he finished 
his turn, only remarking when he left the ring: 

“Somebody in this company is too funny, and if I was sure who 
it was I’d thump him.” 

The boys heard ‘this remark, and were not scared a copper’s 
worth. 


” 


In fact they were all the more eager to play off some harmless 
racket on the irascible juggler. 

However, there was no hurry about it, and in the meantime there 
were others who would serve the. boys’ turn just as well. 

One of these was Hunks, the big canvasman, who had the bad 
| habit of getting frisky now and then. 

Being a big town, he seemed to think it necessary to get on a 


ds of ribbon and a black wig, and looked as if he had just big jag, and he proceeded to do so after the day show was over. 


ped out of a Japanese. picture book. 
yey went the umbrella ane fan’ ~ the ep got v0 work. 


=; like shi S hawsers, as s they Bey in ‘the sora 


Bob saw him sneaking toward the-stables just before the even- 
ing performance ‘with more on board than he could conveniently 


: _ was no aes Se was RSs on ance ‘ 
ae nl fix you, old ~~ laughed Rob, ‘and then he went. ae and 
~ found Dick. 


The boys were not going to work any stuffed oad Packet ‘on 
Hunks this time. 


Instead of that they hustled around and found a good-sized 


calf, the property of the three legged cow in the museum depart- 
ment. 


_ _ They easily persuaded the bossy to follow them by the present of 
‘some cabbage leaves. 


When they got him into the stables they laid him to Bieen be- 
“side Hunks and stood near to watch the result. 
Pretfy soon Bossy got restless and kicked. 
“Lie still!” growled Hunks, imagining that he was in bed‘ with 
his usual chum, “lie still. Jack.” 
Then the calf crowded Hunks and tried Me get up. 
_ “IXeep on your own side of the bed, can’t you?” snarled Hunks. 
Then the calf lifted up his voice and began to call for his 
- mamma. 


You all. know what a sweet voice a calf has. 

It caused Hunks to wake up a little more, and he muttered: 
“For goodness sake, Jack, do stop that snoring.” 
‘The boys couldn’t stand this, and they snickered right out. 
“Baa-aa-aa!” remarked that young piece of veal. 

“Shut up!” said Hunks. reaching out to hit Jack a clip. 
His hand struck against Bossy’s rough coat. 

“Great guns! When did you shave last?”! 

The boys had to let out a little titter to keep from bursting. 
Bossy got up and fell over Hunks. 
“Ugh! Move over, you great gawk!” grunted Hunks. 

auen he slung out his hand and hit ‘the ealf in the mouth Just 
as he was going to bleat. © 


Bossy’s rough tongue scraped across his hand, and Bossy’s big 
voice roared in his ear. 


“The devil!” he howled, jumping up. 


oT 

He was beginning to get scared now. 

“That’s who I am!” growled Rob, in as deep a tone as he. could 
fetch. : 


The calf helped him out by rubbing his hairy head against the 
ecanvasman’s cheek, and putting one of his hoofs in Hunks’ hand. 

Not to mention other things he switched his tail around and 
took Hunks in the eye with it. 

“I want you. Hunks!” roared Bob in basso profundo tones. 

That broke Hunks all up and scared him. into sobriety. 

His legs shook, his teeth chattered and his hair. stood on end. 

“Woo-000!” groaned the boys. 

“Baa-aa-aa!” observed the calf. 

Hunks jumped up and sent the calf staggering into the corner of’ 
the stall. 

Then that very much alarmed canvasman bolted out of the stall 
and took to his heels. 

The boys hustled the calf out of that, as sent Gini in pa of 
Hunks with a slap on the awl. 72 5 ’ 


drivers, with a “face as white as ashes. 
“What's the matter, Hunks?” 
“I’ve seen the devil. He’s after me now.” 
Just then the calf came bounding in, assisted by Rob bus Dick. 
All hands let out a shout, and began to guy poor Hunks. | 
“Been boozing again, have you?” 
“That’s your brother, Hunks.” 
“Oh, you great calf.” . 


ae. 


: 


Hunks heard the noise of hoofs behind him and ran all the faster. 
He burst into the canvas quarters of the supers, canvasmen and 


‘The canvasman felt very much ashamed when he tumbled to the 


them to go on. ie 
They went on with a rush when they did go. on, but they did y " 


do the jay act again, as they never got off the aah gag twic 


the same town. He 
After tumbling sane for a time Ree said te Diek: 
“What is the difference between you and a Bin | Dick?” ae 
“Well, the difference herwees you and a said is that yout 
can’t climb a tree, I guess.” i eke , 
“Well, what’s the difference between -you. and one. aM 

Is there any difference?” Age ee 


Oy 


Be 


“Give it up. 
“Not much.” 
“What is it?” ie 3 
“She? tail.’: ; 
“\ell, why are you like a poor clock?” | 
“Because [I’ve got two hands and only one face.” 
“How many faces would you expect to neve, you. silly?” 
“Why. some men have half a dozen faces.’ ie with 
“How is*that?” eM rie stare | 

“Tt is this way, my son. I can t say it very. well; so. ru sing it.” 


a 


“A man has a face that would smash up a clock, i}, a 
When you ask him his bills for to pay. en} 
He’s a face to kill trees and powder a rock, 
When his creditor says ‘Noteto-day.’ i 
But look at his face when he’s off on the mash, ee 
‘It’s as bright as a morning in June. cra 
-Then if he must wait too long for his hash)” tf 
Ii’s ke cranberries gathered too soon. ae gemearca 


“His face would melt lead when he wins on the races, 
And would freeze up the sea if he loses, — X 

' It's as long as himself when he’s dumped on pies ee) 
Or if red comes when the black he chooses. 

It’s as round as the moon when things go all right. a 
But all twisted up when they’re wrong. | ee 

In trouble it’s black, in joy it is bright, 

And that is the end of my song.” 


When Rob had finished, Dick turned to him and said: 
“Why shouldn’t a good workman follow the clock?” 
" wWelis” ) 
“Because the clock strikes every hour.” 
“And good workmen neyer strike. Very ee 
woman be a clock?” 

“Because she doesn’t need winding up and a clock does.” 
“Well, my boy, wilt warble?” ie Sane 
“T wilt, a Bie he did, after this fashion : . 


Why shouldn't : 


¢ 


“Tf you’ ve laaay of money you'll pipet have friends, 

You can bet on it. 

A fat purse. for a homely face ea amends, 

You can bet on it. rules 
af you’ve got neither fortune nor fais my dear man, ny a 
You’re’as bad as a tramp and his old empty can, . i 
And you’ll wind up no better than Mba you pepe ae 

You can bet on it. 


Ae can Cie on a ‘a 

Without that you "ll find that you are € not ini it, 
You can bet on it. | 

Tf yowre dabbling i in stoc ks, or + jie 


A 


roe life that’s the flnats ‘the last: and all, 
« You we tee on GN peak i 


i. - 
tat ¢ 


he “They ght (en bs on. ae hotel ‘pepe hee supper: tin mes 
Jord had to come out and tell them that. he wanted fo shut a 
| The nexc day the circus went on to another town and the 
girls went along. 

liob and Dick had become as a es as aber and th 
wade up their minds to give the famous white-faced jester 
roasting. Ae. 5 is 

“That girl’s a fool,” said Bob, ‘and Krank is after ue nor 
and nothing else.” 

‘ "She’s got to be cured of her foolishness or he'll get it, y 
bet.” 

“Well, let’s cure her, my boy.” 6 de a 

“And get in  pasiness one on oid I<Xrank?” oh 

“atight you are.” 

When they reached the town Wire they were going to she 
they had their plans ail la‘d. 

Between the time of their arrival and the beginning on the p 
formance, they paid five dollars to an accomplice to help carry ¢ 0" 
their scheme, and everything was ready. yee 

The grand entree was gone through with, and then Winter 
Krank came on. 

The white-’aced Momus got off his usual stock of stale gai 
firing them plumb at his sweetey, who sat in her same old box ar 
smiled as though it was all new to her. vs 

Every time Krank got a chance he threw a kiss at her, and « 
pail sorts of things to make her look only at him. : 

Even the .audience was beginning to get onto him, for the Spo 0. 
ing was a little worse this day than usual. = 

Presently, as Krank was about to sing, a big, fat Irish woma 
with seven or eight kids, big and little, came rushing to the ra 
ing. 


elit “tts unwise, to. marry eneiealy for love, 2 Hs opiate vm a 
You: cat betom: Teen ad 
For you may find a hawk where you thought voatd a aes 
ef You can bet on it. sy an ; rps 
- When the wolf comes around, and won't stay away, 
WwW ith bills rushing. in, and no cash them to pay, 
“You'll find when you married ’twas a very cold day; 
“¥ou can bet ‘on it.” 


x 


7 


sees fe | ‘asked you to sing some more of that you wouldn’t do it?” 

| ed Rob-when Dick stopped. 
AS -“You can bet on it, answered Dick, and then the boys. did some 

: more funny tumbling and then tumbled out. i tale 

That evening the: boys | noticed in one of the reserved bexes a 
Beis. buxom ‘young girl of niore or less summer's who seemed greatly 
~~ mashed on Ixrank. 
x - She applauded everything he said or did, threw him honguets and 
‘ just went wild over him. 

The next day, when the show was in another town, there she was 
again, at both performances, making just such a goose of herself as 
. before. Na ‘ 


\ 


She was evidently greatly mashed on the white-faced Momus. 
and paid but little attention to the ring when he wasn’t in it. 
Krank in his turn acted like an old fool and made himself quite 

- ridiculous. 
He winked and-threw kisses at his daisy, sang all his old songs to 
her and did everything he did do for her eyes alone. 

f He was pretty hard hit himself, and Rosino, who was considered 

the champion masher of the troupe, stood no show at all alongside 


2 “Oho, Barney, ye falsifier, have I found yez at last?” she howle 
she jumped into the ring. 


him. 

: . an kids, big and little. male and female, followed her in h 
Mr. Pete Short was completely busted up on the girl, and no mis- b faee 

fake. | ’ “Come home to yer poor wife and children, Barney, and lave tk 


He heard that she was ait no end of a boodle in her own pio | 
and that made him more sweet on her than ever. 

When the circus pulled up stakes and skipped for another town, 
the lovelorn maiden packed her trunk and went with it. 

She always had the best place from which to watch the street 
parade, and she was as regular an attendant at the afternoon 
1nd evening performances as the riders, tumblers and clowns them- 


‘ 


circus, or else take us along wid yez..” 
Then all the kids, big and little, began to howl and crowd aroun 
Krank. zh 
The fat Irishwoman grabbed him around the neck, and blu 
bered : * 
“Oh, Barney, me husband, come Bee to yer. poor wife ar 
shtarvin’ children !” . 
Poor Krank was struck all of a heap. a 
The woman was not his wife. nor were the kids his children. 
The crowd was onto him, however, and all hands had somethir 
to say. 
“Support your wife, you brute!” 
“Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, you brazen villain!” 
“Make him support you, missis!” 
“You ought to be taken out and punched!” 
These are only a few specimens of what was said. 
Krank was all used up. art 
He tried to say that the woman was a siranger to him, boy, ‘ 
could not get out a word. : 
In the midst of the racket the lady in the box got up and wer 
out. 2 | : 
“Oh, vou deceiver!” she cried, as mad as a wet hen. “Oh, yo 
false~ . black, wicked nasty old*wretch.” | 


She kept up that sort of business for a whole week, following the 
- circus around with the fascination of na? kids chasing up a hand- 
organ with a monkey attachment. . 
The other performers could not help ‘tumbling to the thing, for 
both the girl and Krank made big fools of themselves. . 
He was forever mugging her. and she was always grinning at 
him, and they, were both worse than the itch. 

mm -- She went to every performance, and he stayed in the ring from 
the time of the grand entree until the wind up, SO as to be near, his 
lady lov E 

Oh, was a case of love all around, and Krank old enough to 
know better, too. ions 

“After the day show was oyer, when that sort of thing had been 

going on for three or four days, the clown would hurry around to 

the hotel and sit where he could see his mash and throw kisses at 

her, just like an old stuff that he was. . 
She was old enough to go out alone, but she hired a maid after 

that, and that ‘poor woman tan her legs off nearly carrying notes 

back and forth between those two giddy spoons. ; 

Y j ‘Well.-at the end of the week the show took a rest over Sunday. 

| and Krank and his mash had the day to themselves. . 
They took a walk, and the maid went with them, but that ald 

not. make any difference. @ 

Those ali gillies spooned net the Same as* Kane they hed been 


‘ 


mi 


Ther she went out and that was the last Mr. Pete Short saw ¢ 
her... SY 

» She took the - very first train back to her own ‘own and gave tk 
circus the shake. : 

The fat Irishwoman and her kids were meanwanue / making it v 
hot for Krank. 

“Yez ought to be beharied av yersilf, Barney,” said the womal 
“to lave yer poor woife behind to shtarve, while ye do be 
around the counthry, mashin’ all the foine girruls ye see.” 

“You are not my wife,” cried Krank, trying to break away. | 


T e woman gave a scream, 
All the 3 ones echoed it. — 
© *Oho, wud ye hear that,” 
Oh, you bad man.” 
»¢ “Come home, daddy.” 
$ Put him out!” 
ie him on a rail.” 
* h his head.” 
‘Tar and feather him.” 
“her Winter came to the rescue. 
‘)de knew, of course, that this was a big grind on Krank. 
< c. : —— suspected that Rob and Dick had put it up. 
y good lady,” he said. — are stopping the show.” 

I want me husba:::!,” said the woman. 

or can have him, wats you must go and sit down and not in- 
upt aoe <4 ioas cae 


© > 
} vy i 
a 


£ 


the polis on um.” 
a ‘Weil, well, my good woman, that’s all right, of course, quite 
ht; he deserves it all, but do go and sit down, you and the chil- 


A nd yez won't let Barney get away from me?” 
€ h, no, certainly not,” said Winter, who appreciated the joke 
1 was quite willing to keep it up. : 

he boys now came dancing in at a signal from Winter, and the 
Irishwoman let go of Krank as they came bounding in. 

Away rushed Mr. Pete Short for his dressing-room with the Irish 
man and her eight children chasing him up. 

te escaped and the woman dis spp but Krank’s goose was 
ked all the same. 

mash had gone home, and her fortune had slipped from his 


pwer came out the next ‘at with the es 


forty thousand dollars, was in town yesterday, having been 
ply enamored of one ef the performers, whose name we will 
mention ; but having run up against the alleged wife and eight 
ba % dren of the aforesaid performer, her love turned to hate, and 
' shook the town. It is now understood that the wife and chil- 


Mish passion, and her cool forty thou will be diverted into an- 
yer channel.” 
Srank saw this elegant specimen of newspaper English, as 
tood by the rural press, and it made him very sick. 

J Forty thousand, hey?” ke muttered, “and I won't get a smell of | 
It’s a regular swindle! 

‘Only a fake, hey? H’m! that means that somebody's been 
ring me for a sucker, but if I find out who it is he’ll get fired | 
iat y quick! 

[hat woman never showed up again, of ceurse. 
hwed she wouldn’t. It was all Winter’s doings. 


Might have 


ag me.” 
> famous white-faced Momus was feeling very sore at having 


that fortune. 


4 


A 
aa 


nortion till he was as mad as a hatter. 
Forty thousand dollars yanked away from me when I almost: 
it cold!” he sputtered. “I'd have married her in another 
ik. and then I’d been solid, confound it! 

Blast that Irish washerwoman and her eight kids. 


onto him and he'll go out, if it is Winter or Summer, 


yent his spite on them.all the game. 


‘Miss Clarinda Dusendorf, a young lady (once) with a fori cune | 


n business was a joke, but Miss Clarinda has sickened of ker | 


He was jeal-| 
of me; but now he’s dished, too, for Clarinda wouldn’ t look at ; though unnecessary. 


s good as another. 


- was twice what he had heard it was, and his feelings grew in in | 
-tbest seats, that was no fault of his. 


I never wae der his feet and masticating the contents. — ree 
before in all my life. Somebody put her up to it, I'll bet, but | 


the was mad enovgh to chew up the seats and spit sawdust. J 


n ‘suspect t boys 


However, the boys did not worry Ree a 
that he wight cause, them, but went right on a ese 
as though he did not exist. | 

Two or three days after the oie seonseaee of ‘Miss. Car nd: 
the circus put up its tents in a little out-of-the-way place, 1 ! 
they did not have a show more than once in three ee years and th 
everybody turned out for miles around to see it. nth 

There was no end of jays to see the show, and some e them were 
so green that it was a wonder the cows did not take them for er as 
and eat them up. : | . ve 

Two or three of them tried to ride the Ktrick mule, eee they av 
got the grand bounce and that made the rest cautious, and there 
wasn’t any more fun to be gotten out of them in that line. Bes i 
Just before the ss show Rob and Dick mixed in among the 


racket.* aa 
Dick easily found an opportunity to affix to the Back of one of 2 Joe 
the greenest of hayseeders a big label covered with sticky paste. : “ 
Pretty soon co countryman was inside the tent tooking for a ns 
seat. Gan Caer aa 
Upon his lake was the simple legend : ena ; 
“RESERVED.” 
“Hello! Sam White is all right,” said one of the crowd. ales, 
- “What’s he reserved for?” asked the some one else. | 
“For the elephant’s supper, I guess. He’s fresh enough.” \ 
“Around and around wandered that hayseeder, and a new set of 
gigglers saw him every minute. - ee 
cee ne a lot of good seats untaken Sam White set him- _ : 
Then the crowd began to ee wi scream. | ee is 
“He’s found his right place, by gosh!” ~ ae 
*“'They hain’t no flies on Sam White, by tnveane oe 
“Check?” said one ef the ushers, coming up. ‘ | 
“What say?” said Sam. 
“Where’s your check?” aye a 
“What check?” and Sam went on crunching pee ’ 4 


“The check for this seat. This is reserved, this is.” 

rs Waal, I don’t care. It’s good ‘nuff fur me, I guess.” ee. i 

“That’s all right,” laughed one of the jokers behind Sam. “ ‘Can’ eet oa 
| ye see he’s reserved too?” mk cone 

The ushers did not have the keen sense of humor possessed by i 
the other, and he pot mad. 9 

“If you haven’t got a check for this seat you'll have to eet out, i 
he giowled. 

uf What. fur?” and Cees White gunn hened more peanuts. 

“What for?” said the astonished usher. “Because I tell you to, 
that’s what for.” . cia. is 

“Don’t give in, Sam, you’re reserved, you know.” 

“That's all right, Sam.. Stay where you are.” 

This advice from the jokers in the rear was very assuring, al- 


Sam had intended to stay just where he was. 
He had paid to come in, and didn’t see why one seat wasn’t at 


If the fellows who had come in first did not choose to take the 
The usher was not going to be bluffed, however. | 
“Where’s your ticket for this seat?” he demanded. ets 
“Du you own the show?” asked Sam, coolly chucking shells un 
& 
“I'll show you if I own it!” retorted the man, going for he 
_bumpkia. “You show me your ticket, or ot tee ; hae a 
“I give up my ticket once, yew caow,” 
“Then spn ve aia a o wet out. om seats, are taken” f ia 


es 


‘or ‘The fellows behind laughed-heartily at this sally. 


ig ih aoa and yew ides ketel fone: m 


~The usher wasn’t to be bluffed, however. 
“You get out, or I’ll put you out!” he blustered. 
That didn’t scare"Sam worth any thing. ‘ 
“Yew can try it if yew like,” he coolly remarked, keeping up the 
j Peanut destruction. . 
The usher did try it. 
He was big and strong, bit: he hadn’ t worked on a farm. 
Sari had, and when that usher tackled him he just hustled the fel- 
tow off his feet and rolled him down the steps. 
“Bully for you, Sam! Stay where you’are. 
laughed the jokers in the rear. : 
Sam hadn’t got over his troubles yet, however. 


fen 


pas 
te 


You’re reserved,” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The usher Sam had chucked off the seats picked himself up, and 


then went and got another one to help him. 


By this time there were more people in the reserved seats. 
. “Now, then,” said the first usher, standing at the end of the row 
where Sam sat, “are you going to get out, or ain’t you?” ‘ 

A cross-eyed man sitting near the Does ee that the doker 
was addressing. him. 

“What’ll f get out for?” he asked, -indignantly. 
seat and I’m going to keep it.” 

The second usher thought this was the man whom the first 
wanted put out. 

If cross-eyes had kept still it would have been all right. 

The second usher was not going. to be sassed, and he grabbed the 


“T paid for this- 


man by the collar. © 


“You’ re going to cited it, are you?” he growled. “Well, I guess 


~ not.” 


“Hold on, that ain’t the feller!” said the first usher. “It’s that 
other chump.” ’ BAK 

The cross-eyed' man was noe the sort oF ‘fellow to fool with. 

‘He hit out with his right, took that usher in the jaw and sent 
him sliding down’ the steps to the rail. 

~Then he turned his attention to the first usher. 
—“Tt’s the other chump is it?” he muttered. “Then I’m a chump, 
am I? Well, you take that!” : 

The usher thought from the direction the cross-eyed man was 
working that he was safe. 
_ There’s where he missed it. 

The man hit him, just as he intended. 

Down he went after his companion at the bottom of the steps. 

All this time Sam White sat quietly eating peanuts. 

He wasn’t going to give up his seat if he knew it. 

The big card with “Reserved” on it was still on his back. and 
everybody who saw it giggled. 

The tent was filling up fast, and one man to!d another as soon as 


a 


he saw the joke. | 


Sam was perfectly unconscious of the fun he was making. and 
went right on masticating peanuts and chucking ehe shells all | 


around. 


His time of trouble was at ieee: TEwer nein. 
‘The two ushers picked themselves up and went and got Hunks, 


the canvasman, and another big fellow hesides. 


Then the first usher pointed out Sam, so that there might. he 
no mistake. — 
Hunks sailed up to within speaking shat aiaas, and ‘said: | 

“Say, Country, you feller eatin’ peanuts, I mean, where's your 
reserved seat check ?” : 

“Don't gi ve. in, gern ” laughed one of the jokers on the unre: | 
served seats behind Sam. 


ty Pets haveded: pe sidénd to speak on did, and t 
| the other half of the audience saw the sign on his back and how 


self with one away at the top row and around on the side 7 


|even then he did Bor see why the people had laughed at hin ; 


“There’s his check. Can’t you see it?” . 

“Oh, he’s a dandy, he is!” 

Hunks saw the joke and laughed, but he meant business, all 
same. 

He jumped over two or three seats, grabtied that countryr 
and ‘hustled him off it. 

Sam had no show with a man of Hunks’ build.~ 

He was like a baby in the grasp of the big canvasman. 

“You lemme be,” he whined. “I paid ter come in.” 

“Yer paid a quarter, didn’t you?” 

“Vedas,” 

“Well, that don’t give you the best, seat in the house. 
and go and sit up there somewheres.” 

Cross- Eyes wanted to argue the point for Sam, but Hunks o¢ 
crooked at him and he subsided. 

He then wanted to pull that ticket off Sam’s back, but Sam 
jected. 

He thought thie man was trying to pick his pocket and oi 
him one in the eye. 

The next moment he found himself rolling” down the staan af 

Then he got up and tried to find a seat, but had to conte 


Get 


the entrance doors hid half the ring. 
He did not tumble to that sign on his back till he went home, 


much. 


After the grand procession, Winter and the celebrated 
Short had their little dialogue, and Madame Floralie did : 
dandy riding. 

Then the snake lady went through her act, and Rosino die 
transformation business, and Krank skipped out. 

In came Reb and Dick, the former with a big wheel betweer 
hands, while the latter had hold ef his feet and trundled 
around the ring like a wheelbarrow. 

“Hello, boys and girls,” sang out Rob, when this bit of 
ness was finished. 

“You ought to say girls and ‘bee my son, 

“Why ought I say girls and boys?” 

“Why the ladies always should come ‘first, you know.” 

“And the boys follow?” 

Sess” 

“Well, they generally do.” 

“Yes, you’re always running after them. I notice.” 

“Well, can you tell us why a girl is like a ship?” 

“That’s an old one, ain’t it?” 

“No, sir, it is just coined, The gloss has not worn off yet 

“Why is a girl like a ship!” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“Because it costs so much to fit her out.” 

“That won’t do this voyage.” ‘ 

“Because she likes to anchor near the boys.” 

“Not this trip.” ~ 

“What was the question?” 

“Ah, go on—you know what it is.” 

“Because they call her she. Is that it?” 

“Nixey.” 

“Because she has to do what the old man says.” 

“Hew many girls do that, my boy? You’re away off.” 

“What kind of a ship is this anyhow?” 

“Regular every day ship.” 

“And what sort of a girl is she, schooner-rigged, clipper-bt 
cat. 

“What sort of a wink is a clipper-built girl, I'd like to nol 

“Why, she goes ahead of all the rest.” ‘ 

“And what’s’a schooner-rigged girl, my boy, if IT may ask 

“Why, she’s one of the kind that piakohes but a i 
catch.” 


” 


suggested Dick 


© you ever Fated eur meals?” 
$ “No, ‘cause I watch you, and when I see you 
¥ 


striking for the 


, “Yes?” 


“A tramp tiga me er nae the cake, ° 
“Well?” 


. “The next day he Wied from eating “the cake,’ 2 


= room, I kmow I've got to hustle or I Won’t get anything. How 


Aa little fellow like you eat so much?” 
t n only eat what’s good for me, that’s all.” 


question, and you're just trying to dodge rae 
ar ll bet you’ve forgotten the answer to it yourself.” 
No, sir, I have not.” 


z Wel ell, what is it?” 
> you give it up?” : 
hat did you say, anyhow?” 
yOh, you make me tired. I asked you why a young 
a ship?” i 
You said girl.” 
Well, she’s grown that ech since I asked you first.” 
Will she get to be an old woman pretty soon?” 
Pes, if you don’t answer my question.” 
y Oh, I can tell why an old woman is like a ship.” 
p Well, why is she?” 


, ‘Because in her voyage of life she has many mates, but no mas: 


7? 


= 


lady was 


Sant gtlngh ‘a ela FON isd A 


rind 


. 


Yeli, that'll do.” 
pAnd I know why a toper is like a ship.” 
Why is he?” 
ause he is aa half seas over.” 
2 Very good, sir.” 
4 es. and I know why a Stang is like a ship!” 
Well?” 
‘T ecause he’s a cruiser and never likes to pass the bar.” 


hat’s very well, sir, but you have not answered my first ques- 
99 


Be 


s 
F Why is a girl like a shjp?” 
ees | 
*= You'd better answer it yourself.” 
’ Then you give up the ship?” 
~ No, I give the girl the slip.” 
BAW ell. a girl is like a ship because she is so graceful. because 


f 


e. one is giad when she comes home safely, because all the men | 


avse al the heavy swells are at her 


+ 


/ attached to her, and kec: 


ed 


Well, young feller, I guess you must be awfully mashed on 


ne girl. or you wouldn’t talk like that.” 

h. I am, and I’J] tell you all about her in a song.” 
Go ahead.” . 

Rob went ahead, and this is hew he did it: 


There's a charming ttle girl that lives dewn in the valley, 
‘She is a sugar plum. and her front name it is Sally, 

I go to see her every night and sit upon the stoop, 

; And a!l the other Loys in town are buried in the soup. 

| She just thinks ali the world 0° me. this pretty little fairy. 

| She’s one among a m'll’on. my darling, charming Sally. 
|.And I’m the happiest fellow in all that lovely valley. 
e ) 


Choris. 


“she’s a dandy, she’s my mash, 
She’, a la-la, she takes the cash; 
We’ me going to get married, me and Sally, 
For she's the lily of the valley.” 


’ 


Why, you're as bad as a fire. you eat everything within reach.” 
That’ S neither here nor there. I don’t believe you can answer 


audience wanting more, but not getting ay 
-\bout this time something happened. to Krank. 
He could not blame the boy clowns for it.’as they. aia not know 
anything about it. a 
The circus was showing in a town up among the hills, aber there 
were some pretty tough characters. 

One of these gentlemen had been stealing Uilekone running of 
with the neighbors’ -pigs, and behaving bad generally. +e 
The farmers and citizens had determined to put a stop to his 
antics. i a 

‘The circus: drew a big crowd, of course, eae this chicken-steal- Pe 
ing gentleman was reported to be in town. Me 
Not only that, but he had been seen to enter the hotel where the | 
circus people put up. 


Well, it was getting dusk, and the celebrated whiteetased Momus, 
who had lagged behind to get a ek was pat arteitiond the beter 
when he was grabbed. 

The chicken thief and pig clenlee hae been traced to the house, oy 
and the embryo vigilantes were laying | for him. . e 

In the obscurity they nabbed ‘Krank, who somewhat pea le 
the man. 

If he had gone to the grounds with the rest he would have been e 
all right. oe 

Well, the crowd grabbed him aha) hustled him off to a bit of e 
woods on the edge of the town. Jean 

They did not give him ‘a chance to ‘say sasthine for all hands 2e 
talked at once. is > ba : | 

Poor Krank was scared to death, for, the men talked of hanging, 
shooting, lynching and everything else. 

When they got to, the woods there was a fire already made, and Fis 
a big kettle of something hung. over it. es ee : | 

“Four or five of the gang grabbed Mr. Pete Short and stripped : ey | 
Lim right down to the buff. eae 
He yelled and kicked and struggled, but all in vain. 


- 


£ 


‘“We'll give you all the chicken feathers bud want, you gor] 


durned skunk.” 


“Just knock the tar right aout of him, fellers.” 
“Yes. but we wanter put the tar onto him fust Ot 
Krank howled and protested his innocence, but all in vain. 
“T belong to the circus,” he yelled. 
“Oh, yes, we'll give you a cireus, you bet.” 
Then they slapped the hot tar on him with whitewash brushes. 
It made him jump and yell, but that was nothing, — 
They plastered him from head to foot with the hot sticky tut 


cieiae they rolled him in a feather bed, _ conveniently, ripped 


open. 
When they took him out he looked like a big bird, 
He was feathers from head to foot. 
Then the artist of the crowd got at him to finish him off. 
He got “three or four big wing feathers, plastered on a lot more 
tar alongside Krank’s ears and stuck the big feathers in it. 

‘They made the clowm look as if he were going to fly. : 
Then that artist stuck three or four mare on top of Krank 
head, making a daisy top-knot. Pa hci 
Then a lot,of loose feathers were fastened where. there were thin” 
places, and Krank looked like a goose. . . | 
He was a regular feathered biped now, and would es made 
the fortune of a dime museum man if he ssc seo to bat on, athe 

age, ' 


Racer ct 
Tee ‘these threats would not be carried on of course. 


i don’t, you cae calatty Ininerne it, I suppose. 
ik had no desire to indulge in that sort of pastime. : 
it certain that all the other little pleasantries that had ben 
him would follow, and he was out of it. a 
some of the fellows went” off to get a fence rail he sud- 
’ broke away. 
| wn ‘the road be bowled at ‘the top of his ached the gang fol- 
ewing ‘in hot chase. 5 
“e had no intention of being ad vult of their fun in that 
mary manner. 


i> 


y all took up the pursuit, yelling and shouting like so many 
rank was not encumbered with clothing or shoes, and he ran 


was a matter of life er death to Fe so he thought, and he 
‘the best use of his. legs. 
came the crowd, but he kept ahead ad increased his lead ey- 


moment. 5 


, it was not very far to the cireus grounds, and he could see the 
s of the big ‘tent ahead of him. 
‘he crewd in the rear. kept up their yelling, and Krank thought 
L t they were gaining on him. 
On the contrary, they had no desire to follow him into the circus.- 
hey could see where he was heading now, and they began to 
‘think that possibly they had made a mistake after all. 
nsequently they kept wp dens yelling, od they went slow 
heir running. 
ell, the grand entree was over, and Winter had just come in. 
d was looking for Pete cae ba iat when a strange, thing 
pepened. om 


4 


curious figure, lecking like a big bird with wings on the side 
ts head and a big tepknot above, came suddenly dashing into 
: Sage 
Save me! Save me!” it yelled. 
‘he crowd on the benches laughed and howled with delight. 
‘hey thought this was .a part of the show and the funniest ae 
he’ big hind was Krank, scared to pieces, mad as a hatter and 
ised up. 
inter. was astonished to say the least. : 
fe. saw that Krank was scared, and that this was no funny ea 
ass on his part. 
“he clown just fell down gil im a heap and began to cry. 
inter could not stand this, even if he did dislike Krank. 
Vhat in ee has happened ?” ?” he asked. 
“Save me,” moaned Krank. 
‘Oh. you're all right. Clear out of this. Go and get dressed.” 
rank still continued te moan, while the audience howled the | 


/ 


cried Win- 
Tae hep teat all over the world evade | Absino, 


Hj ‘he celebrated boy clowns, the Rinaldo. Brothers, ” 
in ae loud tone. 


ba ued jumpers. Now adn: off we do 18 
The whole troupe came on, and Krank was hustled off without 
a udience getting on to the part, the two boys and Winter. 
Q ae left Henao 0 


be 


| that. neventng: 

The next day it came out thet the a ge Fe cee Spinentt tee fan 
; made a slight mistake, and that the real offender had skipped the - 
town, and was ‘laughing at the blunder of the indignant citizens: 
and farmers. 3 
. Much good that did Mr. Pete Short, otherwise Krank. ; 

‘The committee ought to have discovered their mistake sooner, 
and he threatened to prosecute the whole town. 

That made him a lot of friends in town, of course. 

Then he declared that Winter and the boys had put up the job 


‘on him so to crowd him out of the show. 


He wasn’t satisfied with anything, he-wasn’t. 
‘Perhaps the circus folks liked him better after that? 
Well, not much. 


CHAPTER IX. 
* é a 

The Great National American and European Railroad Cireus of 
Messrs. Summer & Winter went booming through the and and: 
business was great. 

The two hoy clowns, Rob Rattle and Dick Dazzle. helped to make 
it so, for they were the two best bowers in the deck and were 
great cards, 

Any time that you wanted to drop in upon the show. you would 
be sure to hear and see something new from those clever boys, ever: 
if you went every night. | ; 

On the particular aiternoon that I have in my mind the boys: 
came on in dress suits oftheir own contriving. 

The claw-hammer coats. low deck vests and full- tide trousers: 
were white, likewise the shut up opera hats. 

The freshly-kalsomined shirts, two-story and mansard roof col- 
lars and the flaring cuffs were jet black and no discount. 

In fact, everything in a dress suit that is usually black was white 3 
and, contrariwise, what was ordinarily white was now black. 

That was just the difference and the suits were quite striking. 

“Ah, there, peoples}” cried Rob; “are you wid us, or are yow 
agin ue?” 

“We're wid you,” cried all the boys in the crowd. 

“That’s what I thought!” laughed Lob. 

“Let ‘her zo ” said Dick. 
Toe Gi ought to’ know that. 
“Po you mean anything 
Anything you like, 


“Why does a monkey climb a tree?” 
Evers monkey does.” 

persora!l by that, sir?” 

young feller.” 
“Wel. if you call me a monkey I want satisfaction.” 

c “Well, there is a deal of satisfaction in being a‘monkey. don’t 


La 


you know.” . A 


“What! satisfaction is there?” 

“You can always get an engagement on'a baseball nine.” 

“To be sure. What position do you play?” 

“Tm a short st6p.” 

“T- would hardly think so.” 

“Why not, sir?” 

“I saw you make a very long stop this merning.” 

“Where was that, sir?” 

“At the lunch counter.” 

“Well, you’re pretty good at that yourself.” 

“TL? No, indeed! I've got conswmptien. ” 

“Yes, so you have—the biggest consumption of grub I ever saw 
for a little fellow.” 

“Well, suppose we change the subject. Where was ato wheu 
the light went out?” 

“'That’s ‘old.” 

3 Well, where was he?” 

“Ah! go on with your old collar buttous.” 

“No, sir; this is a freshly laid one.” 

r Answer it yourself, then.” 


eee 


———e— 
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wotegers 
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“You: want to know vee Moses wii! ‘when the 
out?” 


“Yes.” 


* 


“Well, if he was looking for his collar button, under the bea, he 


was in the soup.” 
“What sort of an answer is that? You ought to get slugged.” 
“You can’t do it.” 
“Tl try it, anyhow.” 


That was the signal for the comic boxing bout which the boys 


indulged in now and then.~ 
* It was quite funny and the crowd in the tent @id not — to 
let the bays stop. 

“Let up, fellows,” said Dick. “We can’t run the whole show. 
T'll give you a song to keep you quiet.” 

What Dick gave them was this: 


“How well do I remember the school-house on the hill, 
And the freckle-faced old maid who taught us there, 
Of lickings and tongue-lashings we surely got our fill, 
And sometimes she used to pull our hair. ~~ 
She would take our knives, marbles and oftentimes our lunch, 
And make us stand on one leg half,.on hour, 
- She would wallep us in singles, and also in a bunch, 
And her smile would turn a ton of milk quite sour. 


“@h, it makes my back ache now, to think upon that sehool, 

And the thrashings and the bastings that I got, 

‘You can bet she was a daisy, or else I am a fool, 
For we always got it very strong and hot. 

SSo don’t you talk to me of happy boyhood days, | 
And say this is the happiest time i?-life, 

¥or the fellows that will tell you that are only crazy jays, 
And I’d like to hit °em with a carving-knife.” 


“You must bave had a hard time at school?” said Reb. 


“Oh, I did.” : 
“That’s why you never went, I suppose? 


“How do you know I never went? ? Did you rs to go on the Nook 2 


with me? I don’t remember.” 


“What branch did you enjoy most?” 
“Well, our teacher used to get rid of the whole tree before the 


a 


term was over.” By 
“Ah; switch off.” — ee % 
“No, sir, 1 have been there too often.” 
“Been where?” 
“Switched off.” i 
u needed it. 
ae i the boys did an improved comie mule act and then 


Ise a show. 
skipped out to give somebody e 
Qld Krank did not like it ‘that the boys were so i and he 


did all he could to annoy them. 
He had an idea that he ‘might make them so tired that thes 
would leave the show, apa that then he would have the field to 


himself. 
He did not know the staying powers of those two jolly boys. 
They knew a good thing when they had it, and were not likely 
to throw up a fine engagement for an old duffer like Pete Short. 
If they had really desired they could have made him tired in- 
stead of getting there themselves, but they only rattled him “sca 
he became too fresh. 
They were satisfied to let him alone and work rackets on others, 
except when he made himself a trifle too obnoxious, and then 
went for bim hot and heavy. ; 
pe Ae best of it was that he often got into trouble ead his 
own crankiness and not through any racket that the boys worked 
upon him, and here was where they had the grand laugh on him. 
I may tel] you about some of these rackets later on. 
About now }ovwever, the Great Rosino got it nicely from the 


Jj count. 


same fabian hat an 1 Indian brave adorns his e001 ith 
knots of his enemies. Aas 
If Resy saw a girl but look at hing out of the southy 
of her eye, he put it down at once as an indisputable f 
was clean gone on him. — 
He would wink and smile and kiss his hha as he anbiled arot ds 
‘ring and endeavor to complete the conquest. arte ¥ 
di he saw a pretty girl in the street he would ogle ie as. tie 
passed by and then turn his head and do no end of mugging in 
the belief thet he was making himself simply irresistible. 
In fact, he made a regular two-legged donkey of hingslpd ins t is 
particular, and afferded all hands, and especially the ve clowns, 
no end of fun. ‘ tae 
Reb and Dick had caught onto his mashing propensities early in j 
the game and had premised themselves lots of larks on hee ti 


They had already roasted Rose a couple of times or more, and 
were still ready to carry on the business in the same fashion as. 
before. eee A 

In one town which the circus visited; the one rieiitloned e: “the 
Start in fact, there was one young lady who thought the boys were 
just tee lowely for existence in their nobby dress suits Aes 

Resy was on in his celebrated act, and he at once jumped to th 
conclusion that the young lady was leoking at and applauding him. 


It never entered his head that the boys were the object ‘of. ee 


He ‘tried te catch her eye, smiled, threw kisses and eg grimaces, 
but all im vain. 

He was not in it and the boys were, but he would not acknowl: . 
edge that ke would possibly have a rival. on sic 
“She is oniy too coy, that is all,” he thought, “but she is a 
she has yielded to the fascination of my face and figure, and I have 
but to say the werd to bring her at my feet.” eh @ 
After the show, om the hotel veranda, the boys tinier acquainted 
with the young lady, and enjoyed a very pleasant chat with her. 4 

She lived at the hotel and it was, therefore, no hard matter t } 
make her acquaintance. oh 
During the chat Rosy passed by several times, and sagen 
he passed lke glared at those jolly boys as though he wanted to eat 


them. Be en Wd 
“Who is that funny-looking man?” asked Miss Robinson, as we iL: 
call the young lady. “Is he one of the performers?” _ FN eset 


“That is the Great Rosino,” laughed Rob, “and he thinks you 
are in love with him.” 4 
“How deliciously absurd!” said Miss Robinson. se haven 
looked at him.” 
“He will say you have, and that you are just “ving to throw 
yourself-in his arms.” Pa 
“But I never even noticed him before.” + 
“We can have some fun if you will help us,” chuckled: Rob. 
“Certainty [ will, Uow are you going to have it?” 


Reb laid out his little play, and the young lady thought i e 
immense. y be 
During the show that evening Rob went to Bill Rose and sa 
“You igs that pretty girl we were chinning with oP afters 
didn’t you? 
“Yes, of oourse.” She’s gone on me.” 
The work was going to be easier than the boys ipato 
“That's wit { was going to tell you,” said Rob. “Rosy, my b 
she aderes you, acct will grant you an phe sbi een 
room number seven.’ i | 
“I knew she was mashed,” chuckled ‘Rose, iy wonder 
rich?” 
 “Dmeensely.” Rea ile ia | 
“Then VU warry her.” ae 


Ay close of the show metal Avduned himself with great care 
urried around to the hotel. 


Jis way, sah. _I show yo’. Bio lady am waitin’ fo” yo’, sah. 
et dis way.” 


Rosino’s heart thumped’ against his ribs after the fashion of a| 


pile-driver, and he hurriedly arranged the curls of his blond wig 
a he followed the moke, 

Along one passage, upstairs, dow# through this and that passage, 

round and about and all over went poor Rosy in the wake of that 


a 
YF 


4 ere yo am, sah,” said the darky, suddenly throwing open a 
rat the end of a long, dark passage. ” 

Rosy dashed through, and the door was immediately closed. 

He found himself in a ‘small yard in the rear of the hotel, and 
t far away was a lighted window with the shade drawn down. 
“Suddenly two shadows appeared on the shade im good, strong 

ack silhouettes. 

PA young girl with fluffy ‘bangs pe a young fellow with a mus- 

Pyta Biche were standing face to face, and very close at that, so close, 

act, that their lips. Eooently touched, and remaimed glued to- 
gether for several moments, 

| apes creature!” hissed Rose. “All is at an end between 

and my ‘idol is shattered.” ’ 

a Then he dashed into the house, tushed into the first room he 
found, and beheld Rob and Dick fixed up with wigs and other 
properties, doing the osculation act in front of the shade, with a 
light behind them. : = 
q “Ah, there, Rosy! !” cried Rob. “We are practising. some new 

dsiness. How do you think it will work?” 
- Rosino tumbled in a jiffy. 

q “Ha, ha! ho, ho! he, he! Very funny,” he said, with a hollow 

Baueh, such as is often used by the villain in melodramas, “very 
inny indeed. Good evening, you confounded young jokers. 
see you at the inquest.” 

4 Then he skipped out, very mad, although he afterward laughed 
has heartily as did the boys themselves over the little racket. 
pe “I might have known,” he muttered, “that they were up to some 
. rank. Next time I will know better than to trust them.” 

‘@ ‘Perhaps net, however. It was not. long after this that the 

amous white-faced Momus took one of his jealous fits, because the 

: oyS were catching on so well with the crowds. | 
One. night, after he had finished with his part of the show, he 
went to his dressing-room, mad enough to do anything. 

He had a bottle of something in his valise, and he went to it for 

ST scoletion, 

There must have been considerable need of his being consoled 
y the way he stuck to the flask. ; 
e drank and drank and then he actually got te drinking. 


n short, he would have been eaking yet if the bottle had held‘ 


ugh. 
he more he drank, the less consoled bine: was, for he wanted 
e, 
‘here is a limit to everything, however, and at last the bottle 
8s empty. » 

em the cranky old duffer sat down and went to sleep. 

He had not changed his clothes nor, washed his face, and the 

dor pany was to leave by a late train after the show was over. 

| rain time was nothing to him, apparently, for he snoozed right 

hrough the rest of the show and while the members of the troupe 
e getting ready to leave. 
ome of the canvasmen discovered him snoozing away the time 
n they went to strike the‘tents. 
yaks told Winter and the latter went anid tried to wake up 


Vi 


The celebrated Pete Short was so overcome by the. libations as 
to require more than an ordinary shaking to wake him up. 

“Come on, Krank, it’s time to go to the train!” yelled Winter, — 
accompanying the remark with a shake. 

“Ah, you go sit on self,” grunted Krank. 
hey?” 
“Come on, I tell you, and get your frail! ” ; 

“You go to blazes an’ min’ se see?” was the ae . 

“But you'll get left, I tell you,” persisted the ringmaster. 

“Never get lef’ yet. I’sé¢ boss clown in er bigness. M’ name’s 
ce’brated Pete Short, famous whi’-faced jesser, see?” 

“Ah, go soak your head for a week,” muttered Winter in ps 
gust. 

Then he went away and gave some orders to ies 

The latter got somebody else, and the two of them staves es 
Krank and hustled him out of that.’ 

They put his ulster and a high white hat on, and lugged him off. 
to the train. 

He growled a bit, but that did not make any difference. 

When Hunks was told to do anything by Winter he did’ it 

The two canvasmen walked Krank at a lively pace to the sta~ 
tion, arriving there just ahead of the train. 

The two boy clowns were waiting for it when the procession 
came up. 

“Where are we going to put him?” asked Hunks. 

“Put him in the smoker,” said Reb, 

“Or in the cooler.” added Dick. 

“Or in the soup,” suggested Rosino, the great. 

“In jail,” suggested Pardono, the leader of the WAnd. 

“He’ll get there all the same,” said Hunks. 

“Put him in the baggage car,” said Winter. 
with such an old stuff.” 


“Whaz mazzer wiz you, 


“I wouldn’t ride 


Krank was put in a corner seat of the smoker, which was the 
last car on the train. 

The rest of the gang went in another car and left Mr. Pete 
Short alone. i 

He looked comical enough with his white head and face and clown 
costume, dressed in an old ulster and high white hat. 

In fact he had not been so funny by design for a long time. 

He was:still quite boozy, and was inclined to be ugly as well. 

One of the boys skipped into the car after the train had started 
and stuck a cigar in his mouth to increase the funny effect. 

A few of the passengers looked at him at first and smiled. 

After that they paid little or no attention to him, and he snoozea 
away in peace. 


The train did not make many stops, and it was some time before 
the conductor came around. 

Krank was the last man he struck. 

“Ticket !” 

“'Wha’ say?” 

“Come, give me your ticket.” 

“Whaz mazzer wiz you? G’on away an’ don’ bozger me, I ain’ 
go’ no ole ticker. Wha’ I wan’ of a ticker. G’ out o’ zis.” 

The conductor could be as cranky as Krank himself. 

“Gimme your ticket, I tell you,” he remarked. 

“Ain’ got no ticker. Go to thunder, you oF turkey buzzard.” 

The conductor objected to being called a piretacis buzzard. Whos 
would not? 


He grabbed hold of Krank and gave him a good shake. 
“Come, wake up, you old fool, and gimme your ticket.” 
“Ole fool you’se’f, see? Ain’ got no ticker.” 

“Then you can’t ride.” 

“Whazzer reason?” 

“You must pay your fare or get off.” 

“Thaz a’ right,” growled Krank. 

“No dt. ain't.” 

“Yes, ’tis, ole Cabbage-head.” _ 

The taker of tickets was getting riled. 


Come, ake: east Segoue " tleket or pe y 
giving . Krank a lively shaking up. 
_ _“Tha’s a’ right, I say,” ‘muttered Kr 
-b'long wizzer show.” “ 
“What's that?” 
“Im wizzer show.” 
“Yes, you are, in'a horn. You can’t bluff me.” 
_ “G’on, who’s bluffen!” 
“You are.” 


? 


“No, lain’t; g’on wiz you.” 

“Give me your ticket, then.” 

“Agent got ticket, I b’long to ze show. Know wlio I Pain? I’m 
<lown, bes’ one in biz, knock ’em all out. See? I ain't get no 
ticker. Don’ need no ticker. Ride fo’ nussen.” Be 

The conductor thought otherwise. 

“What are you giving me?” he demanded, roughly. “You ain’t 
no clown.” 


“Yes. am, selbrated whi’-face jesser, ze bes’ in Bs biz.” 

“Ah, go on. You don't belong to the show at all.” 

“Yes, do, teller.” 

“Get out. I’ve got all the tickets foe the show folks. 
4now the clown when I see him.” 

“Thass me, ole Wall,” grunted the clown, squinting cross-eyed | 
sat the conductor. 

“Don’t you get sassy. You’ 
are, trying to beat your way on the road.” 

“Wha’ say?” asked Krank, with a gulp. 

“You ain't no clown. You're only a tramp. 
off the train,” 


Guess I 


re just an old fake, that’s 


what you 


Pay your fare er get 


"on’ do neezer.” 

“You won’t?” 

“No.” 

“We'll see if you won't.” ‘ 

“You can’t See nossin’, anyhow, old Skeezicks,” gurgled Krank. 
“You ain’t no good anyhow. Can't bluff me, you ol€ pirate. Hooray! 
Whoop! Hadder go way. got scared out, whoop!” 

The conductor had turned, sure enough. 

Krank’s triumphant whoop was slightly too previous, for all 
that. | 

The ticket juggler had gone, but he meant to return shortly. 

He did so, bringing some one with him. 

Two big brakemen accompanied him. 

When the party reached Krank the conductor pulled the bell 


rope. 
The train came to a standstill. 
“Now then, are you going to pay your fare?” demanded the man 


* 


tin blue. 

“No, I ain’t, ole Garbage.” * 

‘That was too much for the conductor. 

He might have stood being called a turkey buzzard, but this went 
bevond him. 

“Put him off. boys,” he said. 

The two brakemen grabbed Krank. 

We was yanked out of his seat in a hurry. 

In fact. he stood no show at all. . 

His long ulster was pulled off his back, and his white hat a 


on the floor. 


| uU tHouglit you would bluff me, did 

“the train began to move more rapidly. 

- Krank began to, grasp the situation, 

He couldn’t grasp the car rail, however. — v Us 

“Good-by, old joblots,” cried the conductor, 
“Hope you'll have a pleasant journey,” : 

Oh, yes, very pleasant. 


: 


ver 
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CHAPTER X. 


the moonlight, witching the Sovelltite tata! 
Somebody else was also watching the train. 
In fact there were several somebodies. Be Py > 
Four or ‘five tramps ‘eberatia a along the track had stopped 
to let the train pass. ' eens 
They were now on the track again, and not very ic away. 
They caught sight of Krank in his elown dress and nae head ; 
watching the train. ; 
“Hello, what have we struck?” 
“Something fine, I guess.” 
“Let’s take it in.” : on : 
“JUH buy us a round-6f drinks, anyhow.” — 
“The first feller catches it, keeps it.” 
Then those tramps made a break. bade ey P 
Krank héard them. coming, gave one look backward and dusted. 4 
rei, 
track. 
lie was getting sobered up now, and <eubnes ais danger. aie 
Half a dozen hungry tramps were more than he cared. to tackle é 
Consequently he raced away, yelling ‘at the top of his lungs. 
He may have thought that the train would step and pick him uD, 
or he may have yelled simply from fright. " 
At all events hé did yell. and at a lively rate. 3 
“Come on, fellers, let’s catch 3 ae 
“Yes, we mustn’t lose it.” 
“First man in gets it all.” 
Away went Krank, and after him followed thoes tramps. Ss 
ig ag were not ge looking fellows, these aah > 5 


* RCS 


a 


hi, help, come bake here!” he yelled, oy along the ; 


out of their way. 
That was a dandy procession that went flying up the. ‘fel 
_ Krank in the lead, in clown dress, and the man sig e 
hind. 
It was a sight to make a cat laugh. NG 
Wouldn’t our two merry boys have liked to have seen mit? 
Krank did not seem to see anything fumny in it. 
He was nearly scared out of his senses. : : 
There wasn’t a bit of hilarity in it, according to his notion, i 
However, some people never can see ‘a joke. 
The running, and the air, and the scare, and the excitemen 


He tr'ed to expostulate ard to explain, but the time for that had complished one thing, however. 


gone by. . 4 
Explanations were aaa less at this stage of the proceedings. 


“Hustle him out, boys.” : 
The boys did hustle him out, you'd better believe. 


They left him standing on the track in the moonlight, at the rear thie: . 


of the train, while they jumped aboard. 


The conductor gave the bell cord a yank and stood smiling at | jal his life. 4 


Krank from the rear platform as the train began to move. 


‘The tramps soon pecohiaad: the character of es: | 


shea was getting sobered igh bd ‘this time, what with the kept up the chase for the fun of the thing. ve 
i ae Lots: is fra, a was, a Krank— e. 


7, Then he was tired due lame ie footsore gud disgusted, and ath 
duifer stubbed bis toe now and then but he ‘managed these things only made his temper the more demoniac. 

shaned which 1 was quite important. Pitt Tere he was then, in sight of the town where he had been. 
billed as the celebrated and only Pete Short, the best clown in the: 
| business, dressed in water soaked and very odoriferous garments- 
not at all appropriate for street wear and with a face on him that 
would kill trees. : . ! 
y soon got. ta euek hard work as running on the railroad When the train bearing the circus company was approaching the 
nd Seas . town where the party was to stoy, Winter went off in search of the 

| clown. é 
IN aturally enough, he did not find the celebrated baby eds = Ga? 

ight behind. jester, of 


i 


much suddenness generally brings you into“trouble. ’ Then he asked that smart Aleck of a conductor where Kranis 
was, describing him for purposes of identification. 

‘Then the whole business came out. 

“Why, I bounced him. He gave me guff, and I thought he was- 
bluffing me and trying to beat his way.” 

“Well, you are a clever one,” laughed Winter. “This will cost 
you something, for Krank will sue you and the railroad company — 
and recover heavy damages. You’d:better make over all your reak _— 
cstate and diamonds and such to your wife, or you'll lose ’em.” 

“IT haven’t any real estate,” said the rattled conductor. 


7 


.. ” 


y “Wow long have you been on this road? 
the tramps had met him now they would have left him in dis- “Ten years.” 

| | . “Ten years conductor on a railroad, and you don’t own houses: 

and lots and drive fast horses, sport big diamonds, and own a 
yacht? Why, you evidently don’t understand the first principles of | 
business, my dear man.” 2 
Winter enjoyed rattling the unfortunate conductor, although he 
considered what the latter had done a good joke upon Krank. 
You may remember that he didn’t greatly admire the Shakespear- 
‘an jester, and consequently he liked to see him come up with now 
and then. 
"Old Kranky will have a nice little w alk of it,” he remarked to- 
-Rosino, after they had left the train. 
“And serves him right,” answered Rose. 
“Goldurn him anyhow, fer a pig-headed fool, what business has “He can’t blame any of us fer it either.” : 
to wang me off the train, when my ticket was paid for? I'll sue] “We ought to give him a fine reception when he comes in,” said! 
Summer. “How would a parade do with him at the head of it?” 

) “That might please him too well,” said the leader of the band; 
duds. ot “and if I played for him I would choose the Rogues’ March for a 
here was no further danger from- the tramps, those gen-] tune.” 
en having given up the chase. 
ut oh, how his.clothes reeked with the perfumes, of that ditch! 
opel no nose could have smelled dng at forty rods. . 


o 


The troupe went to bed, and in the morning when they arose 
IKkrank was still missing. 

That did not make any great difference, however, for Rob ane 
Dick could do all the funny business that was required, and do it 
much better than Pete Short in the bargain. 

It was just before breakfast, and all hands were sitting on the 
hotel piazza awaiting the call to hash and enjoying the invigorating 
: : morniug air as well. 

on Pete . Shorts track at that time he could not have failed to Snddenly there was Considerable of a commotion on the main 

; the seent. street, and a mob was seen approaching, one figure in the lead 
<rank left a good wake behind him, water running from all| seeming to be the cause of all the fuss. 

s ef him at every step and trailing along the track. On came the crowd, and the pursued, as he was now seen to be,. 
was not a cold night, and the moon was shining, but being | was recognized by the party om the piazza. 

It was Krank, not in his best suit of clothes by any means. 

Ile was racing down the road, in the middle thereof, as tight as. 
he could go, and after him came a motley crowd of men, boys, dogs, 
children and pups, all howling and yelling for all they knew. 

| Howe. His clown suit*was soiled and torn, hig face was all colors, an@ 

matize ‘his feelings, as the former would say, but will proceed to | pe looked the picture of distress. 

ness and jump three er feur hours all at once. “Well, he’s a fine-looking advertisement for our show,” said Sum- 
In the ear'ly morning the renowned Pete Short, looking very | mer. 

1 th isd avorse for seg came in BIEhE, of a town on the line of the “e's got his parade, anyhow,” added Winter, “and Jimmy didn’t 
have a chance to play any appropriate selections.” 

“They'll kill him if they catch him,” cried the eet Rosino. “A 

mob has no soul entirely.” s 
5 oad ®@ Very large-sized hhead on his shoulders, the result of the} “Give pina: he tip there,” 
eVviOL ores anager and hag made him ugly to ee with. 


tho 


suddenly Stas san into.the rome. eieea Rnink by aS arms, one 


on each side, and hustled him into the hotel. 
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they could not see him in distress without trying to help him.® 
Winter, Rose, the leader and one of the leapers jumped out after 
the boys and kept the crowd back while Krank escaped. 
The clown had encountered some of it as he came into son, and 
after that it had grown as he hurried on. * 


Some fellows would have been grateful to the boys for what they 
had done for Krank. 
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having played the original racket on him and so caused him all 
this trouble. 


They hadn't done anything of the sort, if you remember. 

However, Krank declared that they had, and made up his mind 
to get even with them. 

He was too much used up to appear that afternoon, and he de- 

<lared that the boys were jealous of him and had worked it so that 
they would have the whole thing to themselves. 
“ “Oh, you go to bed,” ‘said Winter, when Krank complained. “The 
tm ‘boys did not know anything about it. You were so drunk last night 
that you didn’t know enough to change your clothes, and we had 
to take you on board just as you were. 
ductor, and he put you off.” 

“Tl sue the company and have that conductor fired,” snarled 
Krank, determined to get square on somebody. 

The boys did have things their own way that afternoon, sure 
enough, and they made the most of it. | 

They came in with Winter, after the grand procession of knights 
an the tin breastplates and pasteboard helmets, accompanied by their 
dadies fair in cotton velvet and paste jewelry. 

“Good afternoon, friends,” said Rob. “How are you yourself this 
summer, Mr. Winter? You are looking fine.” 

“Well, I feel so, sir—as fine as silk.” 

“ As fine as silk, eh?” said Dick. “Well, you need muslin. Do you 
atch?” a 

“You'll catch it,” and Winter snapped his whip at Dick, who 
jumped over Rob to get out of the way. 

“Never mind him, pet > said Rob. “You know yourself that saa 
never muzzle puppies.” 

Rob got a crack that time, or at least he jumped as Bion he 
had, and Dick laughed and slapped him on the back. 

“Can you tell me, sonny, why a miller wears a white coat?” 
asked the merry fellow. 

“Of course I can,” said Dick. 
on it.” 

“No, sir.” 

“What is the reason, then?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“He wears it to keep warm.” 

"Noe, sir.” 

he: rhy; then?” 

Well, sir, a miller wears a> white coat because he dome wear 

black one.” ‘ 

“Ho! that’s a fine answer. I'll give you one.” 

“Pass it along.” 

“What makes more noise than a foghorn?” 

“You do, when you snore.” 

“That isn’t the answer.” 

“It’s the truth all the same.” 

“Here’s another.” 

“Play ball!” Re 

“What's the difference between breakfast and dinner?” 

“About four hours.” 

“It wouldn’t be that much if you cials a: your itis whenever 

gou wanted it.” 

“TI don’t eat grubs, sir. 

“So are you one.” 
“What kind of an insect am 1?” 
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Grubs are insects.” 


No matter how much they. might like to play pranks upon him | 


The latter was not built that way, and he blamed the boys for | 


Then you sassed the con- }. 


“A See ae one.” . 

“He-he—so I am. Very good, sir!” ; eee ye 

“Yes, because you always go for the sugar, and do 3 m 4 
than , business. ” 

“What sort of an insect are you, my, ace 

“T ain’t any kind.” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“What.am I?” 

“A. caterpillar.” 

“*Cause why?” . 

“Because you make the butter fiy, — the grub, - my bos. 

“Well, let’s have a song.” reg 

Thereupon the beys eased their feelings by singing as. Iottows: 


“Do you Vite why a man with nothing at all . 
_ Succeeds, while another one goes to the ‘wall? 3; 
- It’s the sand. e 
Why dees one carry off all the prizes of. life, Se 33): 
- While another one falls in the strtgsle and strife? 

It’s the sand. 

Why do some nien im all they go into succeed 
While others are aiweye in want and in need? 

It’s the sand. oan 
It’s the sand and the grit that makes a man win, 
And if you’ve not got it, you’d best not go in, 

Get some sand.” 


The audience laughed, and then the boys kept them amused th 
one thing and another nearly all the afternoon. 3 od 

Krank appeared in the evening, and went through his usual 3 
business, but he was not good for much, and soon skipped out to | 
make room for Rob and Dick, who carried the crowd right along — 
with them, and gave it all the fun it wanted. 

In a few days Krank was all right again, and then he began’ 
meditate trouble toward the boys. 

He knew well enough that they had not played ines a snap on © 
him, but he was soured on them and wanted to get. them into fy! 
scrape. i 

The next time they had a railroad jump he went into the bag- 
gage car and swiped the checks on the boys’ trunks, so that they | 
would go astray, “and the young fellows would have no wardrobes J 
until it was hunted up somewhere on the road. — wee 

Rosino happened to see him do it, however, said nothing, and 
looked out that the boys’ baggage was put off with the other stuff eo 
and Krank was both surprised and disappointed to see the balay | 
show up as usual ready for their act, and as full of fun as ever. - 

Well, the circus continued on its travels, and Rob and Dick kept 
right along with it, pleasing the multitudes with their funny things, “ 
their funnier sayings and their comical songs, and continuing +6..9 
find fun wherever it was to be found, and stirring up. things ae 
ever there was a good chance. epee PS 

You could not expect Krank to be anything but a me with 


{ him when he got aes recent, and no one sympathized a. bit 


the crusty are when he got roasted. 
Spm now me show is over, or for the sabe tir at all events an 


Two Boy Clowns. 
THE END. 


Read “KRANK, THE CLOWN; OR, SAWDUST : 
SPANGLES,” by Tom Teaser, which will be the noe t mun ie 
(72) of “Snaps.” 
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An Interesting Weekly for Young America. 
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as Hie pee nC Thy of ee ee Hie Air, by He Aline Drosee 127 On the Brink; or, The Perils of Social Drinking, by Jno. B. Dow 
i 77 The First Glass; or, The Woes of Wine, by Jno. B. Dowd | 128 The 18th of October, 1863, ? by Allyn Drape 

: 78 Will, the Whaler, by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson 129 Through an Unknown Land; or, The Boy Canoeist of 
: 79 The Demon of the Desert, by Jas. C. Merritt Quanza, : by Allan Arno} 

if 80 Captain Lucifer; or, ‘he Secret of the Slave Ship, 130 The Blue Door. A Romance of Mystery, d 

‘ ; : . ee by Howard Austin : exalt __by Richard R. Montgomer 
- 81 Nat o’ the Night, vin by Berton Bertrew | 181. Running with No. 6; or, The Boy Firemen of WrankHr Or beanie : 
82 The Search for the Sunken Ship, by Capt. ‘Thos. H. Wilson ; y _ , by Ex Fire Chief Warde 
i 83 Dick Duncan; or, The Blight of the Bowl. by_Jno. B. Dowd | 132 Little Red Cloud, The Boy Indian Chief, by an Old Scou 

ia $4 Daring Dan. the Pride of the Pedee, — by General Jas. A. Gordon | 133 Safety-Valve Steve; or, The Boy Engineer of the R. H. & 
‘i 85 The Iron Spirit; or, The Mysteries of the Plains, W:, Sproul g by Jas. C. Merri 
‘ by an Old Seout 1384 The Drunkard's Victim, - by Jno. BR. Dow 


Abandoned; or, The Wolf Man of the Island, 

: ne by Capt. Thos. H. Wilso: 
The Two Schools at Oakdale; or, The Rival Students of 
Corrina Lake, 


by Allyn Drape 
The. Farmer's Son; or, A Young Clerk's Downfall. A Story 


Rolly Rock: or, Chasing the Mountain Bandits, by Jas. C. Merritt 135 
IKive Years in the Grassy Sea, by Capt. Thos. H. Wilson ; 
The Mysterious Cave, by Allyn Draper 136 
The Fly -by-Nights: or, The Mysterious Riders of the Revo- 

lution, by Berton Gertrew , 187 


90 The Golden Idol, by Howard Austin | of Country and City Life, by Howard Austi 
91 The Ked House; or, The Mystery of Dead Man’s Bluff, | 138 The Old Stone Jug; or, Wine, Cards and Ruin, by Jno. B. Dow 
i oe oeeitad by Jas. C. Merritt 139 Jack Wright and His Deep Sea Monitor; ur, Searching for a 
2 The Discarded Son: or. The Curse of Drink, by Jno. B. Dowd Ton of Gold, by “*‘ Noname 
93 General Crook’s Boy Scout; or, Beyond the Sierra Madres, 40 The Richest Boy in the World; or, The Wonderful Ac ventures 


by an Old Scout of a Young American, 
: + The Bullet Charmer. A Story of the American Revolution, 141 The Haunted Lake <A Strange Story, 
i by Berton Bertrew 142 In the Frozen North; or, Ten Years in the Ice, 


by Allyn Drape 
by Allyn Drapé 
by Howard Austi 
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* SPORTING. 
@ No. 21. HOW TO HNUAT AND k-iSH.—The most complete 
uniing and tishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
fuctions about guns, hunting dogs,-traps, trapping and fishing, 
gether with descriptions of game and fish. ad 
m NO. 26. HOW TO ROW. SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
jeaustraied. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
/p au iustructions are given in this little bodk, together with in- 
ructious on sWimuing and riding, companion sports to boating. 
No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE. AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
Complete treatise ou the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
business, the best horses tor the road; aiso vaiuable recipes for 
wwiseases peculiar to the horse. 
> No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
i bok for Wuys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
: 


4 


yond the most popular mauner of sailing them. Frlly illustrated. 
“y C. Stansfield Hicks. 


=’ | FORTUNE TELLING. 
» No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
| ontaining the great oracle of human destiny ;«alsod the true mean- 
‘= Of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
ad curious games of cards. A complete book. 
m= No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
fom the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 

ves the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
od anlucky days, and ““Napoleon’s Oraculum;” the book of fate. 
— Xo. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
= aowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
sisery, wealth or poverty. 


JOR. 


You can tell by a glance at this little 
Tell 


a ATHLETIC es 
1 No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE.—Giving full ing 
“sruction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
“drizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
as Ithy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
_2come strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
4, this }i | = 

xe 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Nontaining over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- 
Pat positions of a good” boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
ese useful and instructive books. as it will teach you how to box 
ith i ctor. Le! 
No. 5o HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
structions for al! kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
mbracing. thirty-live ering satiny By Professor W. Macdonald. 
hand book. : 
| No. 5 OW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
incing and the use of the broadsword ; also instruction in archery. 
pscribed with twenty-one prea ioe Ny aaa giving the best 
psiti in fencing. A complete book. 
Ss). HOW TO BECOME A BOWLER.—A complete manual 
} bowling. Containing full instructions for playing all the stand- 
''d American and Gerinan games; together with rules and systems 
sporting in nse by the principal bowling clubs in the United 
ates. By Bartholomew Batterson. 


i TRICKS WITH CARDS. i 
i) No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
planations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
ecard tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
Neight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of. 
pecially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. With illustra- 


No. 72 TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Enm- | 
ile all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 


, derson ’ 
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ACOMIPLETE SET IS A REGULAR ENCYCLOPED 


THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR WILL BE SE 
OM THIS OFFICE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, TEN CENTS EACH, OR ANY T 
2ENTS. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. Address FRANK T 
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in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, i{Nustrated cover. 


| fost of the books are also profusely illustrated. and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simple manner that any 
them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything about the subjecte 


‘, 


NT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS — 
HREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY-FIVR 


OUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, NY. 


No. 2. HOW TO DO TRivuws.—the great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction of ali the leading card tricks 
of the day, aiso the most popular magical iilusions as perivrmed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. ‘Explaining bow 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician aud ihe 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. ‘he ousy 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 48. HOW TO BECOME A -MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assartment of magical illusions ever placed beiore the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. fe 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing’ and instructive tricks wiih clieuicais. 

“By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAN D.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Andesson. 

No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 


directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. ; 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH N UMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By a. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A GONJ URER.—Containing’ 
tricks with Dominoes, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, ete. Embracing 


thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. , 
No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 


together With many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Iilustrated. 
MECHANICAL. 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN: INVENTOR. 
should know how inventions originated. This book 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc., ete. 
lished. : 

No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions.for building a model locomotive: together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

No. 57. HOW TC MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS —Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Aeolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used-in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines.  __ 

No. 59. AOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing 
a description ox the lantern. together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated. by John Allen. 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 


‘ETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
and ag to use them; also giving specimen letters for both young 
and old. ‘ 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving | 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects ; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. ' te 

No. 53. TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful littie 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart. your father. 
mother. sister. brother, ‘employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
body you wish to write to. Every young man and @very young 
lady in the land should have this ‘book, | ps 

No. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject: 
also rules for punctuation ard composition; together with specimen 


—Every hoy 
explains them 
magnetism, optics, 
The most instructive book pub- 
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feffers 


Pads 
as 


1) all the popular authors of prose ane 
*’ | simple and concise manner. possible, 
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d amateur shows. 

9, THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
BOOK. — Something new and. very instructive. Every 
btain this beok, as it: Contains full, instructions: for Or- 

amateur minstrel troupe. 
JLDOON’S JOKES.—This is one. on es most. original 
ver published, and it is. brimful of wit and.humor. Jt 


large collection. of songs, SMG pers ete., of | 


Idoon, the great wit, humorist,. and practical 
‘ery boy who can enjoy a ‘good ‘substantial. 
tain a copy immediately. 

79. HOW TO BECOME, AN. ACTOR. SB cstainine com- 
structions how to make up for yarious characters on the 
together. with. the: duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, : 

\rtist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 
IS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK. —Containing the lat-i 
ecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned: and 
*. German comedian. Sixty-four pages; 
Sone ans a half-tone. photo of the: SU MIOE 


" HOUSEKEEPING. 


joker of. 


; for constructing a window gardén either in town 
the most approved methods for raising beautiful 


. The most. complete: book ‘of the’ sacl ever oka rs 


ver tL pabliahed: FE ahatnina recipes i dey caiiy eae 
and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
a. grand | collection of recipes by, ene of our, most popular 


; ees pas men and. ‘women : 


st anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
de Aéolian harps, and bird lime-for catching birds. 


se ELECTRICAL. 
a ow TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
f eS wonder ful uses of electr sey and elec re magnetism ; 


worse "Trebel, A. M "M. ‘De ~ Containing ‘over fifty - 


direst eile: Ae milena electrical Soe Aen, 3 


nos, and many novel ‘toys to. be. worked by oe Se 
spon oe ijlustrated. 


The sicrer Swen  eiay Avery cateliivent™ boy. panting 

instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 

night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 

‘eate any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
hook ‘ever published. and eee A millions (of fun) in it. 

. HOW TO-ENTERTAIN “2 EVENING PARTY.—A 

e little book. just published, A complete compendium 

card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 

rawing-room enter tainment. It contains more for the 

any book published.. 

. HOW TO PLAY G: AMES.—A wamplete and useful little 

ntaining the rules and regulations of bilards, bagatelle, 

on, croquet. dominoes, etc. 
ae TO SOLV B CONU NDRUMS. eae etunles all 


3 TOW * O PLAY CARDS A ees and handy little | 
iving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
asino, Kortv-Five, Rounce, ‘Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
‘Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 
HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
esting puzzles and conundrums, with key. M0. same. A 

SOO: Bully illustrated, -By A. Anderson. 


or ETIQUETTE. 
i NGis dos: HOW TO DO: TT: 
is a great life. secret, and one that every young. man desires to know 
all about. There’s happiness in it. 
No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
Uh aos to eeu ¢ adv; BnIBee: ‘at: spams ied the theatre, church, and 


| structions 


aber - DECLAMATION. 3 
; How ive RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
‘aining the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
French dialect, ihe sic Trish dialect pieces, Sara 
y. abe gs oe a soca 


: oe ump's z E u 
ve en ree the thing: fer home amuse- }-~ 


handsome’ ‘art of dressing and appearing well at: home ‘and abroad, giving the 


5 ‘| selections: -of colors, material, and ‘how to-have them made. Ap. 7% 


_female. 


canary, 


“ie will teach you how to} 


OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE. ee 2 


ons requisite 


, giving t ti 
lso containing gems fro 


ist , 
speaker, reader and el 


No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE —Giving rules for conducting de 


coh | Dates, outlfien for. debates, questions for. discussion, and the best 


wmarcee he procuring information on the Meostiqns given. 


SOCIETY. 

Ne 3. HOW TO FL IRT.—The arts sae wiles 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various re 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat #irtatio: 
tains a full Jist of the language and sentiment of flowers, which 


interesting ‘to everybody, both old and young. Bic cannot be happy 


without one. 


No. 4.° HOW- ‘TO DANCE is aie ‘Yible of a new and handsome 
d littie book just: issued by Frank Tousey. » 


It contains full instruc- 
Cions ty. the. art, of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room-and at. 


‘howsté dress, ‘and, full directions for calling off in ‘all popular 


dantes. 1) -° 

No.3. HOW. TO. MAKE LOVE 
oduntento: and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with stat curious and interesting things not gen- 


erally known. 


No. 17;,,. HOW. TO DRESS. ESentaind full instruction in the 


No. 18... HOW. TO BECOME. BEAUTIFUL.—One of. the 


, eee essen valuable little te 
ow TO KHER A WINDOW GARDEN Slee tinits wise! htest and most valuable little books eyer given to the world. 


verybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, ‘both male and 
The secret is simple, and almost costless. Fee en book 
and be. convinced how to becomé beautiful. ~ 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. . 
HOW TO KEEP BIRDS. _-Handsomely iTlusteatede: aa 
piwal ali “full instruetions for the management and training of the 
mockingbird, “bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. ~~ 
No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POU LTRY, PIGEONS AND. 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 


trated. ‘By Ira Drofraw. 


No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS. anda hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and. birds. 
nee how to cure skins: Copiously. illustrated. eS J. Harr ngton 

eene, 

No.. "50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS. AN dD ANI 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, pepe 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 


No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS — : 


plete information as to the manner and method of raising, 


taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also gij 
instr uctions pee making cages, ete. Fully explained by eo 


published, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A isetee Se in- 

structive book, giving a eomplete treatise on. chemistry; also ex-. 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, 
rections*for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. 
book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY. 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, ete., ete 

No. 19.—FR ANK TOUSEYS UNITED STATES S DISTANCE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND. GU IDE. 
official distances on all the 
Canada. Also table of dictates by water to foreign ports, hack 
fares in. the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., ete., Bees 
it one of the most complete and handy books published 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
family. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 


| plaints. 
HOW. 'TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COENS. =-Can- 


Thi is - 


Nos 35: 


taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging _ 333 


‘By Old King Brady: 


of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 
No. 58.. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE. 


the world-known detective. In which he lays down ‘some valuable 


etry, arranged i in the most 


of | flirtation are 


his % ‘complete “guide to Tove 


railroads of the United States ae 


<A won- . 


and die 5 : 


—A complete hand- book for _ . 


> 


oa 
> 
S 


and sensible rules for beginners, and ‘also relates some adventures = 


and experiences of well-known detectives. 


No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 


ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it: 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


Abney. : 
“No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A” WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET —Containing full explanations how to: gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Reg: ulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
knew to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET. —Complete in- 
of how to gain admission to the. Annapolis Naval _ 
Academy. 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch. and everything a boy — 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 
piled and written by Iu Senarens, author of | e 
West Point Military Cadet. 


Also containing the course of instruction, description — 
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A LAUGH IN| EVERY CHAPTER |! * 


1«"Ss NAPS” ©: 


A Comic Weekly of Comic Stories by Comic Authors. 
The. Only Weekly Sirios of Funny Stories Published in the World. 


‘® SNAPS” will be issued weekly and will contain the cream of humorous stories, written by such well known writers of 
Comic Stories as PETER PAD, TOM TEASER, SAM SMILEY, and others. Every number will consist of 32 large pages, 
printed in clear, bold type, and will be inclosed in a handsome illuminated cover. ae story will be complete in itself, and 
will be filled with funny incidents and situations from beginning to end. -If you enjoy a good laugh you should certainly 
piace your order with your newsdealer fora copy rs ae SNAPS” every week. 


Tommy Bounce, the Family Mischief, . by Peter Pad 33 Three Jacks; or, The Wanderings of a Waif, by Tom Teaser 
Tommy Bounce at School; or, The Family Mischief at Work 84 Tumbling Vim; or, ‘traveling with a Circus, by Peter Pad 
and Play, by Peter Pad | 25 Tim, the Boy Blown; or, Fun with an Old-Fashioned Circus, 


Two Dandies of New York; or, The Funny Side of Every- by Peter Pad 
thing, by Tom Teaser | 36 mussy Sam; or, A Bootblack’s Voyage Around the World, 


Shorty ; or, Kicked Into Good Luck, by Peter Pad by Com. Ah-Look 
Shorty on the Stage; or, Having All Sorts of Luck, by Peter Pad|27 The Deacon’s Son; or, The Imp of the Village, by Tom Teaser | 
Cheeky Jim, the Boy From Chicago; or, Nothing Too Good O!d Grimes’ Boy: or, Jimmy and His Funny Chums, by Tom Teaser __ i 
for Him, by Sam Smiley | 39 Muldoon’s Boarding House, by Tom Teaser 

Skinny, the Tin Peddler, by Tom Teaser The Irish Rivals; or, Muldoon and His Hungry Boarders, 
Skinny on the Road; or, Working for Fun and Trade, by Tom Teaser 

by Tom Teaser The Muldoon Guard; or, The Solid Man in Line, by Tom Teaser 
Tom, Dick and Dave; or, Schooldays in New York, by Peter Pad Tommy Bounce, Jr., in College, by Peter Pad 
Mulligan’s Boy, by Tom Teaser A Rolling Stone; or, Jack Ready’s Life of Fun, by Peter Pad 
Little Mike Mulligan; or, The Troubles of Two Runaways, _. 144 Black and White; or, Jack Ready’s Funny Partner, by Peter Pad 

by Tom Teaser Shorty, Junior; or, The Son of. His Dad, by Peter. Pad 
Touchemup Academy ; or, ae Who Would Be Boys, Behind the Scenes; or, Out With a New York Combination, 

by Sam Smiley by Peter Pad 
Muldoon, the Solid Man, by Tom Teaser Before the Footlights ; or, The Ups.and Downs of Stage Life, 
The Troubles of,.Terrence Muldoon, by Tom Teaser by Peter Pad 
Dick Quack, the Doctor's Poy; or, A Hard Pill to Swallow, Cheeky and Chipper; or, Through Thick and Thin, 

by Tom Teaser by Com. Ah-Look 


16 One of the Boys ot aor York; or, The Adventures of Tommy Bob Rollick; or, What Was He Born For? by Peter Pad 
ie by Peter Pad| 50 The Pride of the School; or, The Boy Who Was Never Found 


young f ounce in Busitiess or, Getting to Work for Fair, Oat, by Peter Pad 
by Peter ‘Pad 51 Sassy Sam Sumner. A Sequel to Sassy Sam, by Com. Ah- 1.0 Sa: a 


a 
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The Mulcahey Twins, at by Tom Teaser 52 A Bad-.Egg; or, Hard to Crack, rm by Tom Teaser 
Corkey ; or,- The°Tr icks and Travels of a Supe, by Tom Teaser 53 Sam; or, The Troublesome Foundling, ye by Peter Pad 
Out With: a mar OF, to Before and Behind the Scenes, 54 The Bachelor's Boy; or, Worse Than a Yellow Dog, by Peter Pad 


2 ae by Tom Yeaser | : pate at or, on ee: the the Sh ag "4 sey Ea Teaser 
r OO ook.| © Two in a Box; or, 'The Long and the ort o y Tom ‘Teaser 
Billy Bakkus, the Boy with the Big Mouth, by Com. Ah-lLook Rr Smart & Cee. The: Boy -Peddlers, ie peice Pad 


2 Shorty in Lut by Peter Pad A Happy Family; or, Two Boys, Two Coons, a Dog and a 
The Two Shorty: S$; or, Playiné in Great Luck, by Peter Pad]. Mule, by Peter Pad 


Bob Short; or, One ve on Boys, by Sam Smiley foe. Fresh ; , ae Gotten Grangens i aoe ee 


> Tommy Bounce, Jr. ; - Chip of the Old Block, by Peter Pad 1 Jimmy Grimes ; or, Sharp, Smart and. Sassy, < y Tom Teaser 
The Best of the Lot; ae. Going His Father One Better, Grimes & Co. ; or, The Deacon’s Son on the Jump, Tom Teaser 
by Peter Pad 2 po Peep tae or, Maloney After Education, by Tom Teaser 
London Bob; or, An lunglish Boy in America, by Tom Teaser | ¢ 1 th ae Quiet f;; rom One Thing to. Another, hy ee ee 
Nimble Nip, the Imp of the School, by Tom Teaser }66 Fat Clem Brown; or, The Laziest Coon in Town, by Peter Pad 
Two Imps: or, Fun in Solid Chunks, by Tom Teaser The Traveling Dude ; or, The Comical Adventures of pees 
Joseph Jump and His Old Blind Nag, by Peter Pad| 5g Muldoon brother’ Dan; ee pen ease 


Sam Spry, the New York Drummer; or, Business Before 59 The Ifonorable Mike | Fowler ; or, Muldoon’s Breezy Friend, 
by Tom Teaser 


FNCREUEE bycbeter Fad| The Deacon’s Boy: or “The. Worst in Town, by Peter Pad 
Spry and Spot; or, The Hustling Drummer and the Cheeky The Two Boy Clowns: or, A Summer With a Circus, by Tom Teaser 
Coon, by Peter. Pad | 7 72 Krank the Clown ; or, Sawdust and Spangles, by Tom Teaser 


“SNAPS” is for sale by all newsdealers or will be sent to any address on receipt of. orion cents per copy, in money or 
postage stamps. Address’ 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24. Union Square, New York. 
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IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS : 


of our Libraries and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office. ‘direct. Cut out and fill 

in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books you want and we will send phon: to you by re- ‘ 

turn mail. POSTAGE STAMPS oe WHE SAME AS MONEY. | ae - 
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FRAN VK TOUSE y. Publisher. 24 Union Gees ‘New York. Bis gt a ee ae oe) ae Oa 
Dear Str—Enclosed find .... cents for which please : 
copies of WORK AND WIN, Nos.......5-s.eeeee eee ees 
me * Tee CUMS oes | 
“: & PEUCK AND LUCK* 
“ -“ SECRET SERVICE * 
sp SNAPS Soe : A 
., 2 © Ten Cent. Hand Books\: gies. 49% | J tee e ee eereres 
Wale, 2h) icc Po 4 (sok NO | ; oa a eS 
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